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SENATE MOVE FOR 
CROP INSURANCE 
INVESTIGATION MADE 


Senator McNary’s’ Resolution Has 
Been Favorably Reported By 
Committee on Agriculture 








WANT BUSINESS EXPANDED 





Prior Resolution to Have Government 
Bureau Provide Crop Insurance 
at Cost Blocked 





Washington, D. C., August 28.—An 
investigation of the subject of crop in- 
surance, for the purpose of developing 
upon what lines companies engaged in 
that business can best expand their 
services, has been proposed by Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, in a_ resolution 
which he introduced in the Senate last 
week, which has been favorably re- 
ported upon by the Committee on Agn- 
culture. 

This is the second resolution along 
this line to be introduced by Senator 
McNary within the past few weeks, the 
original measure providing for an in- 
vestigation of the subject with a view 
toward creating a Government bureau 
to assist farmers by providing crop in- 
surance at cost, as was done in other 
lines by the Bureau of War Risk In. 
surance during the war. While the 
plan had the approval of officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, it ran coun- 
ter to the policy of Congress and it 
was felt that the measure had but little 
chance of adoption. The new resolu- 
tion, therefore, is so worded as to keep 
the Government out of the bysiness and 
confine its activities to discovering how 
present methods of crop insurance can 
be bettered. 

Committee of Three Senators 

The resolution introduced last week 
provides for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three Senators to make an 
investigation with a view to determin- 
ing the kinds and costs of insurance 
now obtainable; the adequacy of pro- 
tection afforded by such insurance; the 
desirability of and practical methods 
for extending the scope of such insur- 
ance, and the availability and sufficiency 
of statistics necessary properly to issue 
additional crop insurance. The com- 
mittee is given six months in which to 
make its investigation, and its report is 
to contain such recommendations as it 
may find proper for the most practical 
and efficient methods whereby the 
farmer can obtain adequate and safe 
crop insurance at reasonable cost. 

While the original resolution would 
have resulted in the Government enter- 
ing the business, there was no such 


(Continued on page 18) 





Agents who represent a strong, re- 
sponsible, well known _ institution 
realize that the name and dependa- 
bility of that institution plays an 
important part in selling their service 
to the public. 
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CAPITAL............$5,000,000 
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Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

Ge ccvdcreeccdebensbdees enue 84.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 
For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 





























CONTRADICTIONS IN 
FILLING INSURANCE 
NEEDS OF CLIENTS 


Toronto Convention Proves Necessity 
of Widespread Teamwork in Offer- 
ing Insurance Programs 








PROBLEM FACING’ BUSINESS 





Judge Orbison’s Talk Will Be One of 
Most Quoted of All Insurance 
Documents 





One of the most important revelations 
in the remarkable international conven- 
tion of life underwriters at Toronto was 
the lack of uniformity and on some 
occasions preparedness of insurance 
agents in attempting to diagnose needs 
of clients. 

This was disclosed in the discussion 
of cases presented to the convention 
for explanation by delegates on the 
floor. One of these cases had to do 
with the insurance requirements of a 
dentist. Five or six men arose and told 
the kind of insurance they would sell 
to handle this case. Each answer was 
logical and interesting, but each answer 
was different. So it went all through 
the cases. 

Necessity for Standards 

If insurance is a profession, there 
should be standards of needs’ require- 
ments which are uniform, so that the 
professor of insurance should be a mas- 
ter of solutions. If six men stand up 
in a convention and see six different 
insurance requirements in one case, it 
means that six insurance agents would 
go to a dentist’s office, for instance, and 
tell him six different stories about his 
insurance needs. If the poor dentist is 
a shopper of insurance his mental agita- 
tion when he.hears these six different 
suggestions as to what he should buy 
may be imagined. 

Here, then ,is a place where uniform- 
ity is certain in demand and here, too, 
is an opportunity for the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The very fact that there is a diversity 
of opinion has justified the prominence 
given to the case presentation at the 
two last conventions of the National 
Association. At the Cleveland Conven- 
tion the case presentation was not stage 
managed, so quite a number of persons 
who arose were unprepared or had little 
to offer, making it necessary for the 


great experts in the business to jump 
in and participate in the discussion. 
But at Toronto more preparation was 
made and there was no lack of talent. 
Next year even more progress will be 
made, as fewer cases will be presented 
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and more care will be taken to have 
uniform and effective presentation of 
program insurance made. Of course, 
when different men offer different solu- 
tions to the same problem, new ideas 
are brought forward, but the criticism 
that there are too many conflicting 
plans of writing identical cases is a 
good one. 
Judge Orbison’s Address 

The logical and masterful presenta- 
tion of life insurance as a man’s best 
estate made by Judge J. C. Orbison, of 
Indianapolis, at the banquet in Toronto, 
was heard with pleasure and with pain. 
There was pleasure that a Superior 
Court Judge should be willing to take 
the long trip to Toronto and perform 
this splendid service for the insurance 
fraternity and should make such an 
appealing, moving and convincing ad- 
dress. There was pain as Judge Orbi- 
son revealed the lack of justice which 
prevails in this country in the courts. 
In fact, Judge Orbison’s talk was a 
crushing indictment of American jus- 
tice. That fifty Americans intelligent 
and thrifty enough to own property, ap- 
parently in full possession of their 
faculties, and after consulting legal 
talent, should file wills in one year so 
faulty in construction or in interpreta- 
tion that only four of them would not 
be upset seems impossible, and yet that 
is what happened in one Indiana county. 
It is not to be wondered at that there 
is so much criticism of the courts in 
this country and that Supreme Court 
Justice Taft visited Great Britain in 
order to study the procedure of justice 
there in order to suggest a form in 
America. 

Judge Orbison has long been in Indi- 
ana public life and for two years was 
prohibition director. 

As Judge of the Superior Court he 
saw 80 many cases where insurance 
saved estates and so many other cases 
where estates were dissipated where 
there was no insurance that he became 
an ardent advocate of insurance. His 
great talk will be printed from one end 
of the country to the other and will ap- 
pear in pamphiet form and will no doubt 
be instrumental in selling millions of 
insurance, 

* * a 

Although E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
tried to be inconspicuous at the inter- 
national convention last week, as he 
wanted other men to be put to the 
front, it is absolutely impossible for 
him not to take a leading part in any 
convention at which he attends of a 
life insurance nature because his ex- 
perience has been so vast, his percep- 
tions are so keen, his originality is so 
much in evidence that he cannot talk 
without saying something striking. It 
would be difficult to compute the value 
of E. A. Woods to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Not only 
are his sayings at conventions of ex- 
treme importance because of the dol- 
lars and cents angle of his. suggestions, 
but he does a lot of work for the asso- 
ciation all through the year. 

* + * 


Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, was 
missed at the convention. It is the first 
time that he has not attended in some 
vears. 

a a os 

The only resolution introduced at the 
convention by a delegate from the floor 
had to do with the denunciation of sav- 
ing banks life insurance. It was prompt- 
jy referred to a committee and tabled. 
The National Association is not mixing 
up in the internal fights of the business. 
A. O. Eliason, the new president of the 
association, by the way, was formerly 
a banker. 

* a * 


The chances are that Courtenay 
Crocker, the Boston lawyer who made 
a splendid talk on inheritance tax in- 
surance and trust company life insur- 
ance agreements, will be in demand as 
a speaker before life underwriters’ asso- 
clations. Mr. Crocker’s quiet dignity 
and wide information, coupled with an 
extremely logical mind and pleasant 
manner of presenting his subject, made 
a fine impression in Toronto. 





The election of J. K. Voshell, Metro- 
politan Life, Baltimore, as chairman of 
the Executive Committee pleased every- 
body. Mr. Voshell has a fine standing 
in Baltimore among the leading people 
in the town; he is an insurance man 
who loves his profession and has done 
much to help others; and of course he 
has always been one of the props of the 
National Assocition of Life Underwrit- 
ers. With the president of the associa- 
tion in the west and the chairman of 
the Executive Committee in the east, 
the insurance needs of the country, as 
worked out in the National Association, 
will be well taken care of. 


* * *8 


Manager Carson, of 
Life in Milwaukee, 
most successful 


the Equitable 
who is one of the 
agency managers in 
the United States and who to'd the 
Toronto convention about his 8:30 
o’clock in the morning meetings, was 
a New York visitor this week. 
* ¢ @ 


J. Newton Russell, of Los Angeles, 
had many interesting stories to tell at 
Toronto in reference to his recent 
Suropean trip. He said that in Austria 
one needs a handbag to carry money, it 
takes so many kronen to make up a 


dollar. 
eee 


A number of Carnegie Tech graduates 
were present and did fine boosting for 
the life insurance college idea. 





IN ITS OWN HOME STATE 

The Illinois business of the twenty- 
three legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies for the year 1921, was approxi- 
mately $66,000,000, of which the Illinois 
Life issued 25.69% and its insurance in 
force was 16.12% of the total amount 
of insurance in force of the twenty- 
three life insurance companies of the 
state. 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
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Money Prize Winners at Toronto 


Agent W. Wadsworth, of the New 
England Mutual, Boston, walked off 
with the premier honors in President 
J. G. Stevenson’s contest, open to 
Americans only, for the most novel and 
effective method of presenting life in- 
surance by graphic methods. Ed. 
Schumacher, Davenport, Iowa, took sec- 
ond place. Mr. Wadsworth’s effort was 
a graphic description of a method to 
sell to auto owners. Briefly it was this: 

“How much insurance have you on 
your car?” was the usual approach. 
On receiving an answer with the 
amount ($10,000 in the case cited) he 
was asked who was it covering. The 
car owner could not answer. He didn’t 


know. Someone he might hit. Then 
he was asked how much insurance he 
had on his own life. Wadsworth, hand- 
ling small policyholders, said he usually 











This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation 
with our field force. 








CO-OPERATION 


Astudy made in the latter 
part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 
months with the company 
are 20 per cent higher than 
the average premiums of the 
untrained men. 
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was told one or two thousand. Then 
the car owner’s attention is drawn to 
the fact that he was carrying $10,000 to 
protect someone he did not know and 
only $2,000 to protect his wife.” 


“Tam selling brain insurance,” 
Schumacher said was his method of ap- 
proach at times. 


This brought the query always, What 
kind of insurance is that? 


“An insurance on your business. 
When your brain goes, so does your 
business.” 


The American contest was marked by 
the entry of Miss Rosetta Maisel, Equit- 
able, New York. Her graphic method 
ig to present a small folder, written in 
the first person, in which a man’s insur- 
ance affairs, as they should be, are de- 
tailed ,first as to his wife, then his chil- 
dren and lastly himself. She found that 
the driving home of the old age income 
argument, along with the assurance 
that his death would leave his wife well 
protected, was an excellent way to get 
the signature. 


W. Binder, San Francisco, was heavily 
graphic in his presentation, producing 
the same blackboard that Mr. Kerr 
caused so much amusement with the 
day previous. His method might prove 
effective with a man who could be over- 
awed by figures, especially if the figures 
meant dollars and they went up fast 
enough. The object of the method, it 
was explained, was to show how rapidly 
a policy stepped up and the various 
benefits that a beneficiary or number of 
beneficiaries, including the insured him- 
self, might receive from a fairly sub- 
stantial life income policy. 


While the judges conferred, E. A. 
Woods, Pittsburg, rattled off a number 
of different graphic methods which 
might be employed and which he said 
could be made as important as the first 
line of a newspaper story in bringing 
about an approach. He suggested a 
machine turning out dollars. If it 
stopped the owner would have it fixed. 
Ask the prospect if he is in a position 
to go on turning out dollars for his 
family, if he is halted in some way. 


What kind of cigars do you smoke? 
On being informed two for a quarter 
brand, the prospect is told the price of 
those cigars each day would insure his 
wife $20 a month for the rest of her life. 


Another was to take a Yale catalogue 
to a Yale man with a son about ready 
to go to Yale. 

“I’m selling money,’ was another 
method advocated. “I want to sell you 
some money so that your wife will be 
able to have $100 a month so long as 
she lives.” 

Check books with 240 checks made 
out payable to a man’s wife, deposit 
slips, showing a deposit to the credit 
of the wife, were a couple of other 
methods. 


“IT approached a man deeply inter- 
ested in the work oi an orphan asylum 
and asked him if he wanted his chil- 
dren brought ur in such an institution,” 
said Mr. Wood. He didn’t. 
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Eastern Organizer Of 
Federal Union Life 


F. M. NETTLESHIP’S NEW POST 





Company’s Policies Provide for Pay- 
ment of Premiums Monthly; En- 
dowment With Life Options 


Frederic M. Nettleship, well known 
agency organizer who has had twenty- 
five years experience in life insurance 
in the United States and Great Britain, 
and who is vice-president of the Union 


Insurance Service Company of Phila- 
delphia, has been made general agency 
organizer of the eastern department of 
the Federal Union Life at Philadelphia. 
He will continue to serve as vice presi- 
dent of the Union Insurance Service 
Company, where he is associated with 
his father, George Montagu Nettleship, 
president of the company, and Paul E. 
Rhoads, secretary. Mr. Nettleship, Sr., 
recently moved from Cleveland, where 
he had been state general agent of the 
Century Life, and he is now general 
organizer of the Century Life’s eastern 
department. The Union Insurance Ser- 
vice Company is a general agency of 
the North American Accident c* “hi- 
cago. 

The policy contracts of the Federii 
Union contain some special features. 
Believing that the best possible insur- 
ance contracts should be brought with- 
in reach of the average man, the Fed- 
eral Union policies provide for payment 
of premiums in monthly installments, a 
valuable privilege when it is not con- 
venient to pay in the usual way. 


Another special feature is endowment 
insurance, with life options, whereby 
the endowment policy may be at any 
time shaped to meet the requirements 
of any contingencies that may arise dur- 
ing the life of the policy through the 
application of the conversion feature 
to reduce the premium payments. 


“The Federal Union voluntarily elects 
to share the profits with the policyhold- 
ers,” said Mr. Nettleship. “This is done 
by granting additional insurance with- 
out cost or reducing premium payments. 
The policies guarantee that ‘reduction’ 
once made shall remain permanent. Re- 
cently, after reviewing the mortality 
experience on various classes of busi- 
ness, the board of directors voted a re- 
duction of 4% on future premiums on 
all policies issued in 1916 or prior 
thereto, which, according to their terms, 
provide for the payment of less than 
twenty years’ premiums.” 





NEW INSURANCE ROMANCE 





L. D. Drewry Was Out When Frank 
Bland Called, But Miss Ronne- 
baum Was In 





Frank W. Bland, associate manager 
of “The National Underwriter,’ and 
the tallest insurance newspaper man 
in captivity, called one day at the office 
of the L. D. Drewry general agency 
of the Mutual Benefit in Cincinnati, and 
there met Miss M. H. Ronnebaum, who 
informed him that the head of tne 
agency was out. Like all good sales- 
men Mr. Bland started to se’l his per- 
sonality to Miss Ronnebaum and made 
a 200% job of it; that is, it was a 
double sale: they sold their personali- 
ties to each other. From then on Mr. 
Bland, whose headquarters are in New 
York, begged for Cincinnati assign- 
ments and continued to call at the 
Drewry office, always hoping that the 
head of the establishment would be 
out. On the third or fourth visit it 
was all over but the announcement. 
The wedding will take place in the fall. 

Other supposed confirmed bachelors 
in insurance journalism are seeking in 
vain to buy Lloyd’s insurance against 
marriage. But there are so many at- 
tractive young women in the insurance 
offces that rates for this coverage— 
called jn London, matrimonial insur- 
ance—are well nigh prohibitive. 















/PPARENTLY it is not so much what you do 
- as the way you do it that gets you your place 
in history. And, perhaps, it is right. Take the 
case of Daniel Webster or Henry Clay. Some 
of us in America feel they justified their existence yet 
they get hardly two lines in the Standard Dictionary, 
and two eminent modern historians dismiss them with 


no mention at all. But Pheidippides—ah, there was a 
fellow envied of all mankind. No two lines of Standard 
could tell the part he played in the world’s affairs, and 
as for the historians referred to—well, they found it 
difficult, very difficult, to stop writing about him. Of 
course Daniel and Henry had a few faults that 
Pheidippides did not have, and it is unlikely they could 
have fought at Marathon in the morning and raced 
across the hills at Athens in the afternoon, but they had 
the satisfaction of knowing they did their jobs well and 
died naturally, and with the love of their countrymen. 
So if you seek lasting fame do what you have to do a 
little bit differently than it has ever been done before. 
And in the seeking of this renown remember your 
loved ones cannot live alone on glory. They will need 
bread and butter and a few other necessities. Life 
insurance offers you an opportunity. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


fHome Office, Newark, New Jersey: 











Puts “Dividends” Of 
Company Under Fire 


WESTERN NATIONAL’S FORM 





J. T. Kendall President of Company; 
and Actuary Watlington Origi- 
nated Idea 





Under the head, “Ponzi Was a Piker,” 
the “Insurance Report” of Denver 
analyzes promises made by the West- 
ern National Life under its new policy 
which the “Insurance Report” main- 
tains is susceptible to misrepresentation 
and the legality of which it doubts. 

The policy under discussion is Form 
P. 60-9-91-21. Immediately under the 
name of the assured and beneficiary on 
the front page of same, under a red ink 
caption, “Dividend Provision,” appears 
this language in large type: 

Whenever, after the end of the 
third policy year hereof and while 
this policy is in full force except as 
extended insurance, a dividend is 
apportioned out of the net surplus 
earnings of the company to its 
stockholders there shall simultane- 
ously be apportioned to the policy 

a dividend exactly the same in 

amount and kind as apportioned to 

a share of the capital stock of the 

company; Provided always, that if 

the “face amount” of this policy be 
other than five thousand dollars 
such dividend so apportioned here- 
to shall be in such proportion to 

said dividend apportioned to a 

share of said capital stock as the 

“face amount” hereof is in propor- 

tion to five thousand dollars. 


This reference to dividends under 
this form is the only reference in the 
contract to dividends, other than the 
regular coupons. 


Something About the Company 

The company responsible for this 
plan is now headed by J. T. Kendall as 
president, former manager in Colorado 
for the Bankers Life of Iowa. He is 
an experienced life insurance man. 
Actuary Watlington is daddy of the 
new idea. The company was formed 
in 1911. There appears to be still 
$75,000 of its authorized capital stock 
unsold, the amount stated as capital 
now being $225,000, says “The Insur- 
ance Report.” Its assets at the close 
of 1921 were $703,531, with net surplus 
of $50,463. It had in force the sum of 
$10,367,402. 

The Colorado Law 

Section 8 of the Colorado law pro- 
vides that dividends cannot be paid 
except from profits arising from the busi- 
ness; consequently, there would be no 
objection to the “dividend provision” 
under that section, as it provides that 
the dividend is apportioned out of the 
net earnings of the company. 

Section 49 and Section 50 provide 
that every policyholder of a participat- 
ing policy, hereafter issued, be per- 
mitted at the time the first dividend is 
declared to select from among the op- 
tions set forth in the policy, ete. 

Section 50 provides that the right to 
company dividends or cash surrender 
value provisions by Section 49 may be 
specifically waived in the policy, and 
further provides that no agreement be- 
tween the company and the policyholder 
shall be held to waive any of the pro- 
visions of Section 49 and Section 50, 
except as therein provided, and, as no 
waiver is contained in the policy, and 
no agreement as to whether the divi- 
dend should be paid in cash or other- 
wise, the policy is ircomplete, although 
the provision as contained in the policy 
could be permitted without a modifica- 
tion, provided there would be a proper 
optional clause in the policy. 

Section 55 prohibits rebating and dis- 
crimination, and among its provisions 
it says “nor shall any insurance com- 
pany make any contract and agreement 
other than is plainly expressed in the 
policy.” Following that are all of the 
provisions which one would think would 
be covered in discrimination, but they 
are all qualified by the clause “not spe- 
cified in the policy.” 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 
It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 


million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 

Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 

Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 

It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 


. whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


12@ Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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New York Life’s 
Home Office Changes 


BCTTOME GENERAL COUNSEL 





R. A. Chichester Superintendent of 
Mortgage Loans; Sydney Wood 
Superintendent of Real Estate 





The New York Life in announcing the 
resignation of James H. McIntosh and 
Edward I. Devlin, together with facts 
about re-organization of the law depart- 
ment and real estate and mortgage loan 
department says: 


The entire field force will regret to 
learn that both Mr. James H. McIntosh, 
general counsel of the company, and 
Mr. Edward I. Devlin, superintendent of 
the real estate and mortgage loan de- 
partment, are retiring from the com- 
pany. These gentlemen have for many 
years served the company faithfully 
and efficiently. Mr. McIntosh became 
general counsel in 1903. He has re- 
signed to take effect September 1. Dur- 
ing his nineteen years of service for 
NYLIC he has made many friends 
throughout the ranks of agency men 
and agents. Few men connected with 
the company are better known to our 
field force. He has been an industrious, 
tireless worker in the company’s in- 
terest. He has attended nearly all of 
the club and agency directors’ conven- 
tions since he came with us. Many of 
you have come in contact with him in 
connection with his work as general 
counsel. He has won many important 
cases in the courts on the company’s 
behalf. All Bulletin readers will, | am 
sure, join with us in wishing him suc- 
cess in whatever line of work he en- 
gages. Mr. Devlin has been with the 
company for twenty-seven years and 
during all this time he has been asso- 
ciated solely with the real estate and 
mortgage loan department. His line of 
work has not brought him in contact 
with many of you, but all know of his 
faithful, efficient and responsible work 
for NYLIC and some of you are per- 
sonally acquainted with him and will 
be only too sorry to learn of his resig- 
nation. Mr. Devlin has expressed his 
intention to retire from business, but in 
whatever walk of life he engages, I am 
sure all of you join with us in wishing 
him success. 

The company is reorganizing the law 
department and the real estate and 
mortgage loan department as follows: 

Mr. Harry H. Bottome, general solici- 
tor of the company, has been promoted 
to the position of general counsel, con- 
tinuing in charge of the legal end of 
the financial department of the company 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Louis H. Cooke, heretofore prin- 
cipal assistant in the law department, 
has been promoted to the position of 
general counsel and will have charge 
of the legal affairs of the company in 
place of Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. Frederick M. Corse, one of the 
secretaries of the company, has been 


placed in general charge of the real 
estate and mortgage loan department 
ot the company. 

Mr. R. A. Chichester, who has been 
for many years in the mortgage loan 
branch of our work, has been made 
superintendent of mortgage loans—and 
Mr. Sydney Wood, also for many years 
in the same department, has been made 
superintendent of real estate. 





BIG EQUITABLE GROUP 





John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. Buy 
Equitable Coverage; Comprehen- 
sive Pension Plan, Too 





John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
announce a comprehensive life insur- 
ance p.an covering all employes one 
year or more in the service and to be 
etiective September 1, 1922. The insur- 
ance is written by the Equitable Life 
under its group plan. It constitutes one 
of the largest group contracts ever writ- 
ten in the steel industry. 

The company also announces a com- 
prehensive pension plan providing re- 
urement at age 60 for males and age 
55 tor females based on 20 years or 
more service. In cases of total dis- 
ability arising from non-occupational 
injuries pensions will be granted at 
the discretion of the company. 

The company also announces a wage 
increase effective as of September 1 
simiar to the wage announcement 
made by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The companies affected by this trans- 
action are: 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, of 
New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of 
California. 

New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, 
Mass. 





PRU MORTGAGE LOANS| 

In furtherance of its p'an to aid the 
housing situation The Prudential Te- 
ports 855 mortgage loans, totalling 
$5,470,984 as having been allowed for 
the fiscal month ending August 21. The 
loans have been made all over the coun- 
try, providing accommodations for near- 
ly 2,000 families. 





TEN TO ATTEND 

Ten agents of the E. A. Woods agency 
have pledged to attend the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
Teams headed by M. J. Donnelly of 
New Castle and H. K. Beigle of Pitts- 
burgh are leading in the drive for $1,- 
000,000 business weekly. The team 
captained by Beigle leads with $625,730 
and Donnelley, $583,353. 














Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





Disability. 


When the Disability is 
sumption of permanence. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 66 the expectation is that one 
totally and permanently digabled for every six persons who will die. 
otal, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
ithout affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 


erson will be 











Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forrest F. Dryden’s 
Resignation Letter 

WHAT HE WROTE DIRECTORS 

Text of Resolutions Accepting Resig- 


nation; What Company’s Home 
Office Publication Says 





_The letter of resignation sent to the 
directors of The Prudential follows: 


As the leave of absence you so 
generously granted me in February 
last is drawing to a close, I am 
forced to the conclusion that my 
health has not been sufficiently re- 
stored to warrant me again taking 
up the duties of the presidency of 
The Prudential. 

I, therefore, with much regret 
and with best wishes for the future 
success of the company with which 
I have been so long connected, 
hereby tender my resignation as 
president and director, to take effect 
at the pleasure of the board. 

The resolution accepting the letter 
read: 

Resolved, That the resignation of 
Forrest F. Dryden, as_ president 
and director of this company be 
and the same is hereby accepted, 
to take effect September 1, 1922. 

Resolved, further, That in accept- 
ing said resignation the board 
records its appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Dryden in 
the various positions he has held 
with the company since early man- 
hood, and in particular the services 
rendered by him since he became 
president in 1912. During this lat- 
ter period the company has pros- 
pered as never before. Its assets 
and the number of its policyholders 
have more than doubled and the 
company is today in a stronger 
position than ever before. To this 
success Mr. Dryden contributed in 
no small degree. He was always 
jealous of the honor of the com- 
pany and indefatigable in its ser- 
vice. 

We deeply regret the misfortune 
that has overtaken Mr. Dryden in 
the loss of his health and sincerely 
hope that with relief from business 
cares and responsibilities he may 
soon be restored to his former state. 
In publishing the text of the letter 

and resolution “The Prudential Weekly 
Record” said: 


“Mr. Dryden was a small boy when 
his father founded The Prudential in 
1875. In 1883 he became a clerk in the 
home office and from then on his in- 
terest in the company increased con- 
stantly. After a grounding in home 
office details, Mr. Dryden went into the 
field as an agent, inspector, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent, 
later being recalled to the home office, 
where he became assistant secretary. 
He advanced through various grades 
until he succeeded to the presidency 
upon his father’s death. 

“When Mr. Dryden assumed the presi- 


dency in 1912 the company’s assets 
were $259,000,000. These are now over 
$830,000,000. Ten years ago the ingur- 
ance in force was $2,000,000,000. ° On 
December 31 of last year it amounted to 
$5,600,000,000. 

“The mutualization of the company, 
a steady broadening and liberalization 
of policy contracts, including the estab- 
lishment of a group insurance depart- 
ment, and the adoption of various forms 
of welfare work for field and home office 
were some of the outstanding features 
of Mr. Dryden’s administration.” 





CONDEMNS PRACTICES IN TEXAS 





Insurance Commissioner Hall Objects 
to Appointment, of Solicitors Not 
in the Business 





The practice of certain general agen- 
cies and companies in Dallas of employ- 
ing people to act as insurance solicitors 
who are not actively engaged in the 
business, such as bookkeepers, contrac- 
tors, propery owners, etc., is strongly 
condemned by Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Ed. Hall of Texas. The practice 
also prevails in some of the larger cities 
of the state, he says. 

In a report made public upon the 
subject Mr. Hall says: “The depart- 
ment believes that it is a pernicious 
practice and detrimental to the best 
interest of. the insurance business in 
Texas.” He also says that he has dis 
covered that the companies were ac- 
cepting business from solicitors who 
had not been appointed by his depart- 
ment and had no permit to solicit in- 
surance. Regarding this matter Mr. 
Hall states that it is absolutely illegal 
and in violation of the law. “If such 
practice is persisted in,” he says, “it 
will spread to such proportions in other 
cities that it will bring the insurance 
business into disrepute and subject 
this department to severe and just 
criticism.” A thorough investigation 
of the situation will be made at an 
early date. 





E. A. WOODS TO SAIL 


E. A. Woods, manager of the Woods 
agency in Pittsburgh, left Toronto last 
Friday, where he had been attending 
the convention for Lake Placid, New 
York. He will stay in Lake Placta 
until September 2. He will sail Sep- 
tember 5 for Europe on the “Empress 
of France,” arriving in Southampton 
September 12. He will join Mrs. 
Woods, who has been in Europe about 
a month, and his son Wallace. They 
expect to sail for America from South- 
ampton September 23, arriving in New 
York September 30. He expects to be 
back at his dcsk October 2. 





BENEFICIARY DECISION 
A decision of the Supreme Court of 
New York is to the effect that a pDen- 
eciary cannot change the general es- 
tate of deceased with amount borrowed 
upon a life policy and deducted by the 
company before payment to her. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921 


New Insurance Paid for 1921 


$10,007,098.20 
20,444,282.00 


Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 





The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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Practicing Life Insurance as a Profession 


By E. Paul Huttinger, Philadelphia 


As men have entertained a greater 
pride in their works and held them- 
selves in higher respect they have dig- 
nified their kind and sanctioned cer- 
tain ethical rules governing relatiou» 
among themselves and their attitude 
toward other people. This, in sub- 
stance, is the genesis of what we call a 
“profession.” 

Professions have one very distinct 


object—to serve. Obviously, no man 
in a profession can respect himself 
who thinks more about what he is 


going to get than what he gives, no 
matter how much he may drug himself 
with the opiates of egotism. Profes- 
sionalism is founded on a primacy of 
service for which remuneration, though 
not unimportant, is secondary. This 
distinguishes it from salesmanship, ex- 
isting mainly for money making. Sales- 
men sell whatever bring them the best 
income and their considerations seldom 
go farther. Salesmanship is a job, al- 
though paradoxical as it may seem, to 
really practice a profession is some- 
times a tough job. 
The Call to Professions 

Immemorial custom has provided us 
with three principal professions, They 
are principal professions because they 
are oldest, and oldest because they 
represent the first and fundamental 
needs of humanity. Man needed medi- 
cine to prevent sickness. When he was 
in good health he needed law and 
theology to curb his curiosity by pun- 
ishments inflicted here and promised 
hereafter. 

To perform these functions for 60- 
ciety, men were called to professions; 
that is to say an instinct of service 
and self-sacrifice urged them to set 
aside material prospects and dedicate 
their lives to altruistic purposes. In- 
deed, to this day the English bar- 
rister’s gown has in the back a rudi- 
mentary pocket that once received the 
voluntary offering of his client, while 
his mind dwelt on abstruse theories of 
law. Such a thing as a lawyer or 
doctor suing for his fee was not only 
illegal, but unthinkable. To speak of 
a clergyman’s salary was to give of- 
fense. He had a “living” which one 
had lump:d in his taxes, painlessly ab- 
stracted for support of the Crown and 
defense of the Realm. 

Since olden times, the multitude of 
so-called professions that assail us on 
all sides has made an amusing and con- 
fusing state of affairs. The stage has 
contributed comedians, pouting prima 
donnas and maudlin movie heroines ex- 
hibiting tantrums, wind-jams and other 
neurotic symptoms of talent, all en- 
gaged in a rather spirited race to gain 
the largest compensation—or gift—of 
the public. Musicians and manicurists; 
tonsorial artists and fortune tellers, 
doctors, corn and callous, crowd the 
already bursting ranks of profession- 
alism. 


Now, people are talking of life in- 
surance as a profession. A prophet has 
* said that if illegibility of handwriting 
is a professional indication, as it once 
was, the claims of some agents are 
entitled to immediate approval. If law, 
medicine and theology see a man safe- 
ly through this life and the next, the 
purveyor of life insurance which carries 
out his uncompleted contracts, provides 
for his dependents on earth and fur- 
nishes aid for the moral training of 
his children, is entitled to great con- 
sideration. 

The Deed Is the Thing 


It may be observed from what has 
been reasoned that status by the terms 
of conventional definition means little 
where truth is concerned. Noblemen 


are sometimes born in hovels and 
through their veins courses red blood 
instead of blue. Professions may be 
commercialized and commerce may be 
professionalized. Easy tests of the 
simple civilization in which professions 
were born are no longer effective in 
the complex world of today. Many 
business men are performing services 
for which they should be venerated and 
professional men are indulging in prac- 
tices which do not entitle them to “a 
decent respect in the opinions of man- 
kind.” One may choose work because 
it offers better opportunity, larger com- 
pensation and pleasanter conditions, 
but after the choice is made, service 
must be the key-note if that work is 
to be dignified by the name of a pro- 
fession. Personal aggrandizement, 
never! When one engages in life in- 
surance with these thoughts in mind, 
he practices a profession, and no one 
who associates with him will mistake 
his identity or calling. 

To voice this is neither new nor im- 
portant. It has been iterated and re- 
iterated. It has been declaimed by gift- 
ed orators and printed in heroic prose. 
Many know it and more will subscribe 


to it. To act it out in daily life is a 
supreme achievement. The deed is the 
thing! 





Human behavior is a continuous 
stream of events, changing slowly, rap- 
idly, or instantaneously, but flowing on 
without end. 





The prospect has no instinctive ‘de- 
sire for forms of policies, and usually 
no comprehension of them after you 
have explained them. 








Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 


and their beneficiaries. 


A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 


holders and field force. 


An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 
edge that the protection and service furnished by its activities are 


unexcelled. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


Cameron Wins $10,000 Golf Match 


Texes insurance men have been dis- 
cussing one of tke most novel golf 
matches in the history of the old Scotch 
game. It took place on August 21 on 
the links of the Houston Country 
Club, and the opponents were J. C. 
Cameron, vice-president and actuary of 
the Great Southern Life; and A. C. 
Bigger, president of the American Life 
Reinsurance Company of Dallas. 


The stakes were for $10,000—not in 














CAN YOU PAY 


Nature issues our paper as soon as 





But it will certainly mature; it 





the New York Life. He’ll tell you. 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


— 











OR the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the 
Fk business of living. In that process people assume all sorts of obli- 

gations—they must—which are as real as business paper and 
must be met as promptly. Default in either case is disastrous; the de- 
faulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; 
the social or moral or political defaulter just disappears. Few realize 
that being born puts us in debt. No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame 


it is a cry of fear. That paper really constitutes a more serious obliga- 
tion than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 


It has no specific due date. 


stroyed by fire, nor will it be forgiven. It may mature to-morrow, it may 
not mature in forty years. The average man has to shake himself to- 
gether to realize that any such obligation exists. 
Who paid for your upbringing? Did you? Who paid for your educa- 
tion? Did you? Possibly in part if you worked your way through col- 
lege. But having graduated from college or elsewhere yqu (the average 
boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you break even; you do not yet begin 
to repay what you owe; you can’t. Then you start in business. Obliga- 
tions rapidly multiply; you begin to understand what a dollar means 
and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. Then (if you 
are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
Obligation now piles on obligation. No one can properly meet those 
obligations but you. Suppose you die one fine day. Then your family 
will discover the due date of your paper. 


YOUR DEBTS? 


we utter that first cry. No wonder 


will not be forgotten or lost or de- 


Think a moment! 








It will all mature at that moment. 


Have you made provision for that? Can your estate pay up? If 
not, who will pay? Somebody must. It’s the law. If you don’t know 
who will pay and what form that payment may take, ask any agent of 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 











money, but payable in the form of re- 
insurance in the amount stated. 

Cameron won, so the Great Southern 
expects to receive at least $10,000 more 
reinsurance than usual from the com- 
pany concerned. 





PLEASANT FUNCTION 





Gold Watch for Joseph C. Behan and 
Check for Cashier Coleman, of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 





During a recent visit to this city 
Superintendent of Agencies Joseph 
Behan, of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
was entertained by the local Massa- 
chusetts Mutual force, the occasion be- 
ing a commemoration of Mr. Behan’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary with that com- 
pany. 

It was a surprise, the details of 
which were arranged by Cashier Wil- 
liam T. Coleman and a committee. One 
of the pleasant features was the pres- 
entation to Me. Behan of a handsome 
god watch and a gold pocket knife. 
Mr. Coleman was also given a surprise 
as the committee gave him a check for 
a substantial amount. 

Following the presentation T. R. Fell, 
manager in New York, voiced the senti- 
ments of the New Yorkers as respects. 
Mr. Behan and Mr. Coleman. Both are 
still blushing at all the complimentary 
things heard at the lunch. 





NEW CARNEGIE PROFESSOR 

Curtis A. Hollingsworth, of Cumber-: 
land, Md., has been appointed assistant 
professor of life insurance salesman- 
ship for the coming year at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Hollings- 
worth’s appointment fills the vacancy 
created by the promotion of Prof. 
Charles J. Rockwell to the directorate 
of the insurance school. 

Mr. Hollingsworth, who has had a 
wide experience in the insurance field, 
is a graduate in the 1920 class of the 
Carnegie Insurance School. He will be- 
gin his work here with the’ opening 
of the next school of insurance sales- 
manship October 2. The course will 
run for 11 weeks. 





FIRST POLICY ISSUED IN 1583 

The first life insurance policy was 
issued in London as early as 1583 on 
the life of Lillian Du Gybbons for 
twelve months. It was underwritten 
by thirteen individuals, the premium 
being $50 for $500. 
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Insurance Trust Pact 
Of Big Boston Bank 


TEXT OF THIS AGREEMENT 





How Trustee May Apply Dividends and 
Use Part of Net Income; 
Beneficiaries 





The life insurance trust agreement 
of the First National Bank of Boston, 
distributed at the Toronto convention 
by Courtenay Crocker, counsel of the 
trust department of that institution, 
reads as follows: 

Trust Agreement made this 
day of 192. 

Whereas of 
hereinafter known as the Trustor is 
the insured under the following de- 
scribed policies of life insurance: 

Policy Number,— Insured,— Com. 
pany,— Date,— Premium,— Amount of 
Insurance. 

Now, Therefore, the Trustor for con- 
sideration paid hereby gives, assigns, 
and delivers to The First National Bank 
of Boston the property itemized on the 
list hereto attached marked “A” and 
agrees that he will name The First 
National Bank of Boston, as beneficiary 
under the aforesaid policies of life in- 
surance, 

The First National Bank of Boston, 
hereinafter known as the Trustee, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of said property, 
and agrees to hold, manage and ad- 
minister the said property and all addi- 
tions thereto by payments on the said 
insurance policies or otherwise here- 
inafter known as the Trust Fund, as 
Trustee upon the following trusts: 

In addition to and not in limitation 
of all common ‘aw and statutory pow- 
ers the Trustee in relation to the Trust 
Fund shall have power to mortgage, to 
lease with or without option to pur- 
chase, to sell in whole or in part at 
public or private sale without approval 
of any court, to exchange property for 
other property, to retain securities or 
properties received from the Trustor 
although of a kind or in an amount 
which would ordinarily be considered 
as not being suitab’e for a trust in- 
vestment, to invest and reinvest in 
securities or properties of a kind which 
is ordinarily considered as not being a 
trust investment, to keep any or all 
securities or other property in its own 
name without disclosing its trust ca- 
pacity, or in the name of some other 
person with a power of attorney for 
their transfer attached, to determine 
whether any receipt or disbursement 
shall be considered as income or as 
principal, to determine who are the 
heirs or distributees and the propor- 
tions in which they shall take, to make 
payments of principal or income to 
minors as though they were of full 
age, to decide whether or not to make 
deductions for depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, amortization, or waste, to com- 
promise and doubtful claim, to discon- 
tinue any po'icy held hereunder if such 
action seems expedient and demand 
from the company the surrender value 
thereof, and generally to do all things 
in relation to the Trust Fund which 
the Trustor could do if: living and 
present. 

The Trustee may apply any dividend 
upon any policy in such manner as it 
deems expedient, and may use all or 
any part of the net income of the Trust 
Fund, and, in its discretion, all or any 
part of the principal of the Trust Fund 
to provide for the comfort, support, 
we'fare or happiness of the Trustor’s 
wife, , and/or to pay 
the balance of premiums on the afore- 
said policies as they become due. Dur- 
ing the life of the Trustor’s wife any 
income not so expended or distributed 
shall be added to the principal of the 
Trust Fund. 

The Trustee upon the written request 
of the Trustor’s wife shall pay over to 
her such part of the principal of the 


Trust Fund as she in her uncontrolled 
discretion may desire for her comfort, 
support, welfare or happiness, not ex- 
ceeding an aggregate of $ ‘ 

After the death of the Trustor’s wife, 
the Trustee shall each year distribute 
the balance of net income from the 
Trust Fund not used for payment of 
premiums on said life insurance poli- 
cies to, or shall use said balance of 
net income for the benefit of, the chil- 
dren of the Trustor then living or the 
issue of any deceased child in such 
amounts and at such times as in the 
opinion of the Trustee will best serve 
the interests of said children or said 
issue and shall have authority to pay 
to, or expend for the benefit of, the 
children of the Trustor such amounts 
from the principal of the Trust Fund 
as to it seems necessary or desirable 
for the education, comfort, support, 
welfare, or happiness of said chi-dren. 

When the Trustor’s youngest living 
child reaches the age of twenty-one 
years, the Trustee shall distribute the 
Trust Fund among the Trustor’s chil- 
dren then living or the issue of. any 
deceased child of the Trustor by right 
of representation, share and_ share 
alike, free and clear of any trust. 

In case of a lapse of beneficiary or 
beneficiaries in any trust hereby cre- 
ated, the Trustee shall distribute the 
property then in its possession and 
control in the trust for which the ben- 
eficiaries have lapsed, to the persons 
who wou'd have inherited it if it had 
belonged to the Trustor free and clear 
of any trust and he had died intestate 
at the time of such distribution. 

The income or principal of the Trust 
Fund shall not be assignable and can- 
not be anticipated or alienated in any 
manner by the beneficiaries, and is not 
to be subject to claims of creditors of 
any beneficiary nor subject to any 
process of law. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON, 


Vice-President. 





F. A. HARRINGTON DEAD 


President of Massachusetts Protective 
Association Which Has 130,000 
Policies Outstanding 





Announcement is made of the death 
on August 28 of Francis A. Harrington, 
president of the Massachusetts Protec- 
tive Association of Worcester. Mr. 
Harrington was.one of the founders of 
the Massachusetts Protective; was 
elected president at the organization 
meeting in 1895 and had continuously 
served as such since. To him the first 
policy was issued, and his administra- 
tion had according y seen the growth 
of the Association from the receipt of 
the first premium upon the first con- 
tract of insurance issued until it had 
reached a size where it had 130,000 
policies outstanding and a premium in- 
come of over four million dollars per 
annum. 

Mr. Harrington was active in civil as 
well as in business life. He had served 
as president of the Board of Aldermen 
and had been thrice elected Mayor of 
Worcester. He also served several 
terms as a memb2r of the Massachu- 
setts State Senate. He was a leading 
Mason, ho'ding the thirty-third degree 
and having been Master of his Lodge 
and Commander of the Commandery. 





G. T. Varney, manager of the United 
Kingdom branch of the Confederation 
Life, is visiting the Home Office of the 
company in Canada. He has been with 
the company sixteen years and this is 
his first trip to Canada. He says pros- 
pects for Canadian companies in Great 
Britain are very good. Policies in Great 
Britain are growing larger, and recently 
the Confederation Life wrote one there 
for $160,000. Ireland just now is a 
problem for the companies, and risks 
are treated there differently by differ- 
ent companies. The smaller companies 
are not writing much in Ireland at 
present. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Connecticut 
1846 1922 


WHAT IS SERVICE? 


The progress of this Company for more than seventy- 
five years has been accomplished on the basis of true mutual- 


ity and the broad principle of the most complete and perfect 
life insurance protection possible. 


Through the medium of individual service of a high 
character, “Public Demand” has been interpreted as the ful- 
fillment of individual needs. 


Connecticut Mutual life insurance protection is complete 
and satisfactory; specifically adapted to particular needs. 





























STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 
THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


INGwe Inimerarieds TSMUAle 6c. osikbvisias ves cere dicwsnaocweer $42,448,000.00 
Gain in Insurance: in Pores 6. oossccccccccccecccecuccets $30,124.750.00 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1921...............0.- $101,222,295.00 
Membership December 31, 1921..............cccceeeece 55,148 
SASRORRE oi Bieri Feat wi ieee bo wh CMe dee $4,613,494.57 
INOKORRG TPC A GEMS a 65 ok. d iid ice soc cnnccuncevccddase, . $1,518,954.00 
Increase in Reserve............... a vGunie ceeeteeuakawe $1,282,156.00 
Increase in Surplus........... EPCOT ERE OPEC ECTS ticaands $225,575.00 
Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organization................ $2,363,465.00 


A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 
Send Inquiry to 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


























New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 
sumed to be permanent. 

Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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That the agent does not 


Calling call at the proper time 
At the is the principal reason 
Proper Time why closing is so diffi- 


cult. That is the opinion 
of W. J. Gibson, a Prudential agent in 
Denver. Along this line he says: 

“Usually when an agent finds some 
one interested in insurance he makes 
a note of it in his prospect-book, puts 
the book into his pocket and forgets 
all about it until he hears of some 
one else who might be interested, then 
out comes the book again. Now, writ- 
ing the names of prospects in your 
book does no one any good unless you 
make the proper use of it. 

“My system is to call on the prospect 
as soon as possible, in most cases the 
game day. The party interested is 
usually taken unawares and, as he has 
not had time to make up a lot of 
excuses, in most cases I get the busi- 
ness. Nothing hard about that. 

“The writing of insurance is just like 
anything else, the longer you put it 
off, the harder it is to do and the less 
of it you will do. 

“Try out the system I have outlined, 
be on the job as soon as_ possible. 
Make the prospect feel that you are 
interested in him, then about all you 
have to do is to write the application, 
but don’t stop there. Have him ex- 
amined at once, and when you get the 
policy, deliver it promptly. No doubt, 
he will te!l you about some other fellow 
who wants a policy. 

“Try it out. I know that you too 
will find that there is no such thing as 
hard ones to close.” 

ee * 
How would you like 


Hands Across to be with your wife 


The Great when she comes home 
Divide from your funeral? 
Two or three days of 

sorrow, worry, and uttcr depression 


after your death, and your wife and 
family follow you to your last resting 
place. Then the awful ride home with- 
out you—alone with her thoughts. You 
are not there to comfort her—you, who 
have always been her guide through 
all her former troubles. Now she’s 
alone. Her friends try to comfort her, 
but she can’t help but think of her 
present loss and worry about what is 
to become of her. What are the chil- 
dren going to do? Immediately she 
thinks of you, not realizing that you 
have gone forever. You are not there 
to consult and advise. What is to be 
done? No regular salary—-your pro 
ducing income stopped! The depths 
of hell are reached in her mind. If 
only you could come back, how differ- 
ent things wou'd be to her and for her. 

You can come back, not in a material 
way, but by 2 menthly check payable 
to her on the first day of each month 
as long as she lives. 

When you are in good health, you 
never think of death. You think of it 
occurring to your neighbors and friends. 
but never to yourself. To himself, 
every man is an exception. 

A small item saved from your little 
extravagances, your pleasures and the 
expenses of yourse'f and familv—just 
a small amount saved daily—will make 


an investment in a security that will 
be more than a money investment. It 
will be your coming evcry month, after 
your work is over, to relieve the worry, 
trouble and destitution of those you 
loved, cherished and protected while 
you were here.—The Re iance Bulletin. 


. * @ 


The New York Life 
urges agents to revise 
their list of prospects 
and to extend it so as 
to inc!ude every self- 
supporting woman in their communi- 
ties. Women need the assistance lite 
insurance can give even more than do 
men, and no other avenue of saving 
open to women is so secure in its re- 
sults. The company points out: 

When the Great War began in 1914, 
business in America, and in Canada as 
well, reteived a tremendous impetus, 
and owing to the continuing needs of 
the allied nations, the demands on the 
labor market for the helpers of both 
sexes were unprecedented. Then this 
country entered the conflict. Over 
2,500,000 workers were snatched from 
their regular occupations for the de- 
fense of Liberty. The places of many 
men in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits were taken by women, and many 
are still being he'd by women. The 
Government, and private employers, 
enlisted the services of many women, 
often in what were unusual occupa- 
tions. The modern business woman 
thus became and is becoming more and 
more a Self reliant, self supporting in- 
dividual, seeking by education and 
training to fit herself for a complete 
business career. She is given credit 
for the commendable way in which she 
has assumed the responsibilities thrust 
upon her, her remuneration has been 
considerably increased in many lines 
of endeavor, and this, together with 
the wide recognition of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, assures her 
a price for her talents in the labor 
market that is commensurate with the 
value of her services. That more 
women are selling life instirance with 
greater success than évér before, is 
shown by their numbers’ 4nd promi- 
nence in the New York Life Field 
Clubs. 

In the aggregate the earning power 
of women today is much greater than 
it was before the outbreak of the war, a 
factor that must be reckoned with. Hav- 
‘ing in mind the added responsibilities 
and increased earning power of women, 
as wel' as the very large increase in 
the number of women employed, it is 
apparent that the need of insurance 
protection in this class is indeed press 
ing. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that the lessons of the war in 
unselfishness will not have been in vain 
if the beautiful habit of self denial 
takes firmer root among us and the 
ever present thought of others is turned 
to the subject of protection by life 
insurance, 

The New York Life has for many 
years offered it to self-supporting 
‘women, the premium rates being the 
same as for men. Our endeavors along 
this line have met with notable suc 


Women Need 
Life Insurance 
Assistance 


























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








United States. 


and businesses. 





1845-1922 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 1845 
there were only a few Life Insurance companies in the 


Through the Wars, panics and epidemics of over 
three-quarters of a century this Company has been 
been safe and secure as a purely mutual organization 
writing pure Life Insurance to protect American homes 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J. 








cess, Still, as a class, women have 
not recognized the absolute need of 
life insurance. A deeper and more gen- 
eral comprehension of this requirement 
is certain to be one of the advances 
of the times, and the New York Life, 
fully alive to its duty, will do its best 
to bring the story into every community 
in the land. 


s 8 * 
Lapses have always 
Keep been the big issue with 
Your Policies insurance companies. A 
In Force company’s success—and 


the same is applicable 
to you as its representative—depends 
on the renewal of the business written, 
for if it lapses after, the first payment, 
it is unprofitable to you and to the 
company. 

Your success is assured if you write 
each policy with the idea that it is to 
be a life time contract, and not in writ- 
ing it for the first year benefits only, 
for the salesman writing $100,000 of 
real good business, of which 80% re- 
news, is unquestionably far better off 
than the one writing $150,000, of which 
50% renews. A salesman who thinks 
of nothing but the first year return 
losses the opportunity of developing an 
income for future years; for he not 
only losses the profits that would accrue 
from the greater part of such business 
which invariably lapses, but in many 
instances actual'y creates dissatisfac 
tion. <A satisfied policyholder is your 
greatest asset, as he is not only a 
prospect for additional insurance at 
some time in the future, but is a booster 
for you and the company. 

One of our most successful repre- 
sentatives makes it his duty to call 
on his policyholders at every oppor- 
tunity, with the result that he not only 
keeps practically all his business on 
the books, but is frequently successful 
in increasing their insurance and also 
in writing a number of their friends. 
He knows it is not to his interest to 
disregard the duty he owes his old 
policyholders in his quest for new ones. 

Do not make the mistake of forget- 
ting YOUR old policyholders in the 
rush for new business. You will find 


the majority of your lapses are in the 
second year, for business continued 
beyond that period is usually well es- 
tablished, so therefore there are the 
cases to be given preferred attention. 
If you find a premium has not been paid 
within the grace, ascertain from your 
cashier the requirements necessary to 
effect reinstatement and then get in 
touch with the policyholder as soon, as 
possible, calling on him in person if 
it is within your power to do so, as 
quite frequently one is unable to get 
results in any other way.—The Reliance 
Bulletin. 





FIVE YEAR MARRIAGE OR LESS 

Up to this time it has been the prac- 
tice of the Fidelity Mutual to issue 
policies on the lives of married women 
who have not borne children under 
thoroughly normal conditions, with a 
lien of $300 per thousand, applicable 
for a period of five years, the lien re- 
ducing by fifths throughout this period. 
This lien was applied regardless of 
the length of time that applicant had 
been married. 

“It has been decided, after full dis- 
cussion, to modify our practice so that 
in the case of business and professional 
women, married and without children. 
the lien of $300 per thousand will be 
applied only where the subject has been 
married Jess than five years,” says the 
company. 





BIG INCREASE FOR FEDERAL 

An increase in production for the 
month of July of $1,215,568 and in new 
life business of $101,919 over the same 
period of last year is reported by the 
Federal Life. The accident and health 
departments have also shown a hand- 
some gain over the last previous 
months. 





HAS 2,284 MEMBERS 

Frances Reed Johnson, historian of 
the Travelers Girls’ C’ub, reports that 
that organization has 2,284 willing and 
capable workers. A glance at the Club 
year book gives evidence of the many- 
sided activities of this splendid organi- 
zation of the Travelers. 





ORGANIZED 1850 


Company. Address 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the 
ome Office, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 


ity. 
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Macaulay Pleads 
For Debt Cancellation 


WHY U. S. ENTERED GREAT WAR 





President of Sun Life Assurance 
Company Presents Case of Allies 
to American Public 





T. B. Macaulay, president and maun- 
aging director of the Sun Life Assur: 
ance Company of Canada, and a dis- 
tinguished figure in underwriting cir- 
cles, has issued a statement “to my 
confreres in the United States” in 
which he argues that the Allied debts 
to the United States be canceled. The 
Allied peoples do not ask a donation; 
they want simple justice, he says. 

In beginning his argument Mr. 
Macau’ay says it might be supposed 
that the recent announcement on the 
subject by Harl Balfour left little to 
be said, but the life insurance president 
takes the view that the discussion is 
constantly spreading and with increas- 
ing knowledge and interest. Some of 
the points he makes are these: 

The Allies and Canadians consider 
that they fought for all nations that 
did not desire a Kaiser-ruled world, 
and that the United States therefore 
had a stake in the war even from its 
commencement. Had Germany won, 
she would have had control of all 
Europe, all Africa, and most of Asia. 
She would probably have made an al- 
liance with the rest of Asia. Her eyes 
were already fixed covetously on South 
America, and with the vast resources 
then at her disposal, what would she 
have cared for the Monroe Doctrine? 
The United States would have had to 
face the rest of the world alone. 


Dangerous Position of United States 

Even if the United States had an 
interest from the beginning it does not 
follow that she should have acted at 
once. Her people needed time to under- 
stand the issue. Her distance must 
also be remembered. If a fire breaks 
out in a city block, the interest of the 
neighbors is in proportion to their dis- 
tance. The houses immediately adjoin- 
ing are in greater danger than those 
a few doors removed. In this case 
the conflagration began in Central 
Europe, but at once spread to the ad- 
joining houses, France and Russia. Be- 
tween them and the United States there 
were other houses, Britain and the 
British Dominions. In the absence of 
a League of Nations to act as general 
fire brigade, each nation had to decide 
for itself whether it should join the 
firefighters, and if so, when. Being 
furtherst removed the United States 
was naturally later in co-operation. By 
the time she did come in, the flames 
were raging in all the adjoining houses, 
and some had already collapsed. There 
was danger that they might make a clean 
Sweep. Whether she could have inter. 
vened earlier is hardly for outsidérs 
to say. We may however ask, what 
would have happened if she had inter- 
vened at, the time of the Lusitania inci- 
dent? The war would have been short- 
ened by two years, millions of lives and 
tens of billions of dollars would have 
been saved, the condition of the world 
wou'd not be what it is and these debts 
would not exist. 

This, however, is of sentiental inter- 
est only. We must begin with her dec- 
laration of war. 

How Debts Arose 

How did these debts arise? For a 

year after the entry of the United 


’ States the tension was at its height. 


Each nation had to utilize to the ut- 
most every resource is possessed. The 
United States required time to raise, 
equip, train and transport her armies. 
During that terrible year the Allies 
had to hold the enemy back with little 
assistance from her in man-power. 
France, the British Empire and Italy 
kept 6,500,000 men in the field, and of 
these one million were ki'led. The 
allies could supply men, but were al- 


ready bled white financially. The 
United States could not yet supply men, 
but had a plethora of wealth. Each 
contributed what it could—the Allies 
men the United States military sup- 
plies and food, or rather funds to pur: 
chase them. It was a time for action 
rather than for commissions to discuss 
mutual obligations, so that the acknowl- 
ecgments which the Allies gave took 
the form of notes. These are the debts 
which the Allies are now asked to pay. 

Supplies were the one form of as- 
s‘stance which the United States could 
render from tif moment of her entry. 
American manufacturers were already 
turning out artillery and munitions on 
a large scale. The government fur- 
nished these indirectly. Their claim 
now rests on the fact that they sup- 
plied the cost of the materials instead 
of the materials themselves. 

Had the American armies been then 
in France these munitions could have 
been used by them. Because they were 
not yet there, and these shells were 
fired by Allied troops against the com- 
mon enemy, must they also be paid 
for by French and British taxpayers? 
Should not Americans rather rejoice 
that by these supplies they were able 
to take an effective part in the 
struggle? 

The services of the meni placed by 
the Allies in the fighting line were given 
to the common cause. The lives sacti- 
ficed during that year were given, for 
alas they cannot be restored. Should 
the contribution of the United States 
be on a different basis, a mere loan 
to be repaid? Are dollars more valu- 
able than lives? 


Why Sums Were Advanced 

Our next question is why did the 
United States advance these sums? 
Reasonable self-interest is the basis of 
all business transactions, and, I think 
we will agree that it was also the 
prime motive actuating the various 
countries. 

France had no option, for she was 
invaded. Britain’s bond to defend Bel- 
gium was powerfully seconded by self- 
interest, for it was better to fight with 
France as an ally, than to fight later 
alone. In like manner it was better for 
the United States to fight with 6,500,000 
veteran troops as allies, than after- 
wards to fight alone. I do not mean 
that there was no altruism in the mo- 
tives of the United States and Britain, 
for there was, but as the events re- 
cede in time, we realize that self-inter- 
est was in every instance a dominant 
factor. It was a case of helping others 
and ones self. 


France and Britain threw every availl- 
able man into the field because it was 
to their interest to do this. Britain 
also advanced huge sums to her Allies 
because it was to her interest that 
they should make a strong resistance 
to the common enemy. She certainly 
did not make her loans as commercial 
transactions. Why did the American 
government make advances? For the 
same motives that actuated Britain. It 
was to her advantage that the Allies 
should make an effective resistance 
while her armies were getting ready. 
Had she not done this the war—her 
war—might have been lost before she 
could strike a blow. To claim that 
these advances resemble ordinary com- 
mercial loans, is to ignore facts. They 
were advances to associates to be used 
in prosecuting the joint enterprise, for 
the benefit of all; and they were made 
because it was to the advantage of the 
American government to make them. 
Incidentally these advances were made 
under the supervision of the United 
States Treasury Department. 

Even when the American troops did 
arrive in force and began to take their 
glorious part in bringing the war to a 
conclusion, they were atill very defi- 
cient in artillery. In many cases they 
advanced under the protection of a 
screen of shells from French or British 
artillery. This was ideal co-operation. 
It saved untold thousands of American 
lives and brought victory, Yet much 
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Capital and Surplus. 
Insurance in Force.. 


Total Payments to 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company | 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
H $50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 

CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


PPURUUECOOTOO TIPE eee 


Assets 
Liabilities ...........- eecces 





P ts Policyholders....-.--.---+++--++- Ss 
ar fous % “Policyholders since Organization.................ssseees $27,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














SOLD POLICY IN 15 MINUTES 





Bookstaver’s Quick Sale of Single 
Premium Life Annuity to 
Playwright 





James A. Horan, widely known play- 
wright, has followed in the footsteps of 
many others affiliated with the stage 
and screen who are listed among the 
country’s largest policyholders. Mr. 
Horan is 55 years old and during his 
career has earned over $1,000,000. Bad 
investments and his good nature to- 
wards others in his profession who 
were less fortunate than himself, great- 
ly reduced his holdings. 


Jos. D. Bookstaver, general agent of 
the Travelers, was introduced to Mr. 
Horan by Benj. Witkin, one of his pro- 
ducing staff of agents and within fifteen 
minutes had sold to Mr. Horan a Single 
Premium Life Annuity policy guaran- 
teeing a substantial income for life. 
This is one of the quickest sales ever 
recorded. The premium paid by Mr. 
Horan represents almost his entire 
life’s savings. 


of this artillery and of those shells had 
been purchased in the United States, 
and their cost forms part of the so- 
called debt. 

In killed and _ seriously wounded 
France lost in the war 2,100,000; Britain 
1,500,000; and Italy 1,000,000. In men 
actually killed the Allies lost 2,650,000. 
The United States lost 50,000 killed. 
Canada lost 52,000 ki'led. 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE’ CO. 
NEW YORK | 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 











The 62nd Annual Report shows: 

Premiums received during the 

CORO TOON o ccccucnansenssctsadaes $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and 

their beneficiaries in Dea 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


D ncvedneusiainautnenmaiisaaaiis 40,340 

Amount added to the Insurance 

Mesesve WUREs covcscseccccceces 121,307 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 

MORE ccccccccosccccccesccceccecccs 964,050 

($642,638 in excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience 53. 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force..........+0+.. $223,116,887 
Admitted Assets ...........sse00 43,222,328 

——— 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 


Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


_ Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Shopped Too Often; 
Killed By Train 


By Alfred E. Sweet, Fidelity 
Mutual, Boston 


New experiences that will help the 
other fellow should always be passed 
along. Last December I circularized a 
man from Winchester, my home town, 


and he replied. When I called to see 
him, it was evident that he was a “shop- 
per,” for he seemed to know, or thought 
he knew, something about nearly every 
company that did business in Boston. 

I pushed him for all I was worth and 
was finally told to see him later. In 
about ten days tim: * put on my armor 
and prepared to meet every objection 
he might try to raise against signing 
now, and set forth. In that ten days 
the man had learned some more figures, 
but he told me that he was,going to be 
examined the next day. But, before he 
got by the doctor, he was killed by a 
train. 


Necessity of Vision 
In Selling Policies 





By Thomas Harris, Detroit Life, 
Detroit 


I have one story that I think may be 
interesting. At the same time it seems 
to me to illustrate, in perhaps a little 
different way, just as effectively the 
necessity for avoiding problems of this 
kind. It is a distinct argument for in- 
come insurance, 

The man’s name was Malcolm Mc- 
Leod, He was one of the most pros- 
perous business men in the upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. I will not give you 
the name of the city, and I have not 
given his correct name. As he was suc- 
cessful in his business, he kept on in- 
creasing his insurance. I talked to him 
two or three times about it. I wanted 
him to get it all placed in income poli- 
cies. He was a very fine specimen of 
manhood; always enjoyed good health 
and had no difficulty in passing the 
examinations, and carried a large block 
of insurance for a man of his business 
standing and his rating in the com- 
munity in which he lived, 

Several] times I went over his policies 
with him and tried to tell him the ad- 
vantages of changing over the whole lot 
into income policies. He always an.- 
swered me in the same way; he thought 
I wanted only to sell him more insur- 
ance, and would usually take another 
$5,000 policy with me, It was an easy 
thing for me to sell him insurance under 
these circumstances; he was friendly 
to me and had plenty of money with 
which to pay the premiums. 


« 


McLeod’s wife was a sensible woman. 
She had practically no business experi- 
ence, but at the same time she was 4 
womart quite above the average in her 
intelligence. They had four children. 
The oldest girl was married to a man 
who was engaged in mining. He was a 
graduate of the Mining College, and 
very successful in his endeavors. At 
the same time he was not a wealthy 
man. There were three boys. Two of 
them were then attending high school, 
and the third had graduated from high 
school, and was then in the Mining 
College. 


When McLeod died the estate took 
care of itself without much difficulty. 
His business was in a fairly prosperous 
condition. McLeod had a total of $62,000 
of insurance. He left it all to the wife 
and the four children. The usual thing 
happened. Mrs, McLeod’s relatives gave 
her a great deal of advice on how she 
should invest this $62,000. But their 
advice differed. Mr. McLeod’s brother, 
a prominent banker from Toronto, Ont., 
came to attend the funeral. He was a 
couple of years older than the deceased, 
and had a reputation for conservative 
business ability. What was more natu- 
ral than that Mrs, McLeod should con- 
sult the banker brother for his advice 
ag to the investment of the $62,000 life 
insurance money? It was just exactly 
the proper thing for her to do. She 
accepted his advice and put the entire 
$62,000 into mining stock. Now there 
is no doubt whatever in my mind that 
this banker brother of the deceased 
gave his advice honestly and sincerely. 
There is no doubt in my mind that he 
believed in these mining companies; he 
had put a great deal of his own money 
into them. Within a year the mining 
companies were a proven failure; like 
90% of the prospects of that kind, they 
were unsuccessful. The entire $62,000 
was gone. The business Mr. McLeod 
had left, as I stated previously, just 
about paid itself out, and there wasn’t 
much left when they got through paying 
the debts, 


The boy who was in college quit and 
went to work. The two boys who were 
in high school were helped along for 
one year by the son-in-law, but at the 
end of that time he found his business 
not as successful as he had hoped, and 
he was unable to give them any other 
help, so they did not get their college 
education. Those two boys are now 
working, and I am very glad to say, 
successfully. 


The mother, who had always taken a 
rather active part in social events in 
the community in which she lived, was 
up against a problem that had nover 
confronted her before. She had pienty 
of courage, but she decided that the 
opportunity for her to become remunera- 
tively employed could be worked out 
to better advantage in a city, so they 
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of the new business issued by The 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of ' members previ- 
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moved to Milwaukee. She is now in 
charge of a department in a store ia 
Milwaukee, and is very successfully 
managing that department, and is now 
earning a good salary. 

This, you will see, is not a hard luck 

story, simply because the mother and 
children were of exceptional capacity, 
jut the fact is thiss. McLeod nad left 
enough life insuranee so that they ali 
might have been very well taken care 
of, if his insurance had been placed on 
a belated income plan. If it had heen 
fixed so that she did not have the 
problem of the immediate investment of 
$62,000, there would be no_ trouble 
about it. 

It was a great lesson to me. I have 
ever since that time considered the per- 
sonal needs of the family to whom I am 
selling insurance, I have tried to look 
beyond the sale of a policy to any par- 
ticular client. I have tried to give them 
actual service, and I think I have in the 
majority of cases. 


— 


FARMERS NATIONAL PROGERSSING 

A 42 per cent increase in the number 
of applications during July over the 
same month of last year is reported 
by President John M. Stahl of the 
Farmers National Life. The increase 
amounts to 38 per cent over applica- 
tions received in July, 1920. During 
the first seven months of this year the 
applications received amounted to $5,- 
547,250 as against $5,002,500 in the 
same period of last year. President 
Stahl states that the lapsé ratio is 
heavier this year than last as_ the 
farmers have been depressed mentally 
and are financially embarrassed at 
present. 





ASSIGNED TO LANSING 
John L. Naylor, special agent of the 
National Surety, has been assigned to 
the Lansing, Michigan, branch where 
he will work under the supervision of 

Robert S. King, state manager. 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
. Tot 239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
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A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—hbecause of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 
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Three Vice-Presidents of Kansas City Life 











WOOD ARNOLD 


City Loan Department 


D. T. TORRENS 
Farm Loan Supervisor 





Above are found pictures of the three 
vice-presidents of the Kansas City Life, 
Kansas City, Mo. Speaking of these 
officials recently the Kansas City Life 
said: 

“In a strict sense of the word these 
men are vicepresidents, those who 
augment and uplift the authority of 
the president. They are, intrinsically, 
a part of the organization; each as- 
sumes and magnifies his particular po- 
sition. All his time, energy, talents 
and abilities are devoted to the up- 
building and growth of this institution. 
In no sense of the word are the posi- 
tions held by these men merely hon- 
orary. They are responsible and au- 
thoritative and they are unselfishly 
dedicating their energies to the up- 
building of the Kansas City Life.” 


Mr. Arnold 

Mr. Arnold was born in the State of 
Missouri, December, 6, 1878, and has 
spent practically his entire life in 
Kansas City. He was educated in the 
public schools, and entered business at 
an early age. 

For fourteen years Mr. Arnold was 
connected with two of the largest lum- 
ber manufacturing interests in the 
country, having secured his first knowl- 
edge of this business at the Southern 
Mills in Louisiana. While engaged in 
the lumber business, he was a director 
of the Kansas City Life for about five 
years, which gave him a certain in- 
sight into the active management of 
the company. 

In 1915 he severed his connections 
with the lumber business and associ- 
ated himself actively in the investment 
department of the Kansas City Life, 
in charge of the city loans. 

Mr. Arno'd’s extended experience in 
the lumber industry, counled with his 
close association to building costs and 
realty values, has placed him in the 
foremost ranks cf city loan men. 

He is a director of the Kansas City 
Life and a member of the executive 
board. 

Mr. Torrens 

Mr. Torrens was born on a farm near 
Oakdale, Ill., October 30, 1873, and con- 
tinued to live on the home farm until 
1898 excepting for three years spent 
at the Southern Illinois State Univer 
sity. He then went West, locating at 
Topeka, Kan., where he entered the 
farm mortgage business, becoming in 
a few years officer and director of one 
of the largest and most successful 


mortgage banking houses in that part 
of the country. 

Mr. Torrens resigned from that or- 
ganization in 1920 and moved to Kansas 
City, where he took charge of the 
farm mortgage business of the Kansas 
City Life. He has since been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
that. organization. 

Among the mortgage bankers of the 


ED. S. VILLMOARE 
Agency Manager 


West, Mr. Torrens is favorably known 
and highly regarded as a mortgage man 


of conservative and far-seeing judg- 


ment. His years of active service in 
the farm mortgage business have 
fitted him particularly well for the posi- 
tion of farm loan supervisor of an in- 
surance company. 

Mr. Villmoare 


Ed. S. Villmoare, vice-president, di- 
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rector and agency manager of the 
Kansas City Life, has had a most active 
business career, and, as evidenced by 
his present high position in the insur- 
ance world, a gratifyingly successful 
one. 

But no rosy road to riches was 
mapped out for Ed. Villmoare at the 
time of his birth at Alton, Ill, on 
August 2, 1865, and all of the material 
success that has been his has come 
from intelligent effort diligently and 
p°ristently applied. He is abundantly 
worthy of that altogether desirable and 
honorable title, “A self-made man,” 
having been thrown upon his own re- 
sources in very early youth, and com- 
pelled to make his own way in the 
world in spite of handicaps and ob- 
sae es, 

With only a common school education 
as his foundation, he started upon his 
business career as a very young man, 
entering the wholesale jewelry business 
as a traveling salesman at the age of 
twenty. having moved to Kansas City 
and taken up this line of work in the 
year 1885. Mr. Villmoare remained in 
this business for twenty-three years, 
selling jewelry on the road from 1885 to 
1908, He was highly successful in this 
Ine of work, and for many years aver- 
aged a larger annual sales volume than 
anv wholesale jewelry salesman in the 
West. , 

His work attracted the attention of 
the management of the Kansas City 
Life, and in the year 1908 he enterea 
into contract with that company as 
city manager. That he made good in 
the new connection has since been sub- 
stantially evidenced in his promotion 
from one important post to another, 
until today he serves the big Kansas 
City company in a three-fold capacity— 
as vice-president, director and general 
agency manager. 

Ed. S. Villmoare has for many years 
taken an active anc an important part 
in the political, civic and social life 
of his home community. He has a 
wide acquaintance among the promi- 
nent men of the nation, having at- 
tended nine Democratic National Con- 
ventions, and traveled extensively. 

For whatever he missed in the way 
of academic training, he more than 
made uv in the wisdom gained through 
private study, research and observation 
during his many years of attendance 
in the exacting school of practical ex- 
perience 

Mr. Vil'moare is married, has two 
children). maintains a beautiful home, 
and is decidedly a “home man” in spite 
of the fact that his name appears on 
the membership rolls of such prominent 
organizations as the Commercial Club, 
the Mid-Day Club, and the Meadow 
Lake Golf Club. 





NEW COMMITTEES 





Appointed By President Joseph C. 
Staples, of Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters - 
President Joseph C. Staples, of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, has appointed auditing, field 
practices, publicity, education, law, 
topics and speakers, entertainment, 
membership and welcome to new ar- 

rivals committees. 

The personnel follows: Auditing—A. 
Stuart Campbell, chairman; J. L. Con- 
nor and L. A. Moriarity. Field Prac- 
tices—Clavton M. Hunsieker, chairman; 
John W. Clegg, Arthur Saxon, W. W. 
Winer and C. A. Wray. Publicity—E. J. 
Berlet. chairman; W. S. Emerson and 
J. V. R. Leyman, Jr. Education—F. L. 
Bettger, chairman; Miss ‘Bertha S. 
Ehlers, A. P. Shalet and A. D. Wallis. 
Law—Frank D. Buser, chairman; James 
M. Dickey and W. R. Harper. Topics— 
E. P. Langley, chairman; ‘W. J. Amos, 
Paul Loder and Frank H. Sykes. . En- 
tertainment—John R. Fox, chairman; 
W. L. Coates, C. D. Connell, I. L. Jacoby, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lockhead, J. R. Mont- 
gomery, W. L. Rice, Fred Tucker. 'Mem- 
bership—F. G. Woodworth, chairman; 
G..M. Cannell, R. S. Dewees, C. F. Gan- 
non, T. D. Heenan, Arthur Saxon and 
A. C. Williamson. 
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THE FRIGHTFUL TOLL OF 
ACCIDENTS IN THE U. 8S. 

Americans are the most careless and 
wasteful people in the world and seem 
to value human life as lightly as they 
do property. ‘The size of the fire waste 
in this country is a national scandal, 
but more reprehensible is the death 
toll from accidents. At. the National 
Safety Congress in Detroit this week 
where accident data is being analyzed 
and preventive measures are being dis- 
cussed, it developed that 76,000 lives 
were snuffed out by so-called accidents 
in the United States during 1920. The 
committee which reported the trend of 
public accidents in the United States, 
the chairman of which is Dr. Louis 
L. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life, 
correctly cails this an indictment of 
public morals and declares it is a chal- 
lenge to every intelligent citizen who 
has any pride at all in the place which 
his country assumes among the ad- 
vanced civilization of the world. A 
due regard for the sanctity of life, the 
length as well as the breadth of life, 
is one of the distinguishing marks of 
real achievement in the order of human 
affairs. Dr. Dublin asks if it is appre- 
ciated what it means to have in this 
country nearly 37,000 accidental deaths 
in excess of what we would have if the 
accident experience of England and 
Wales were to prevail here. 

“Is it anything to be proud of that 
our country stands first in the number 
of citizens which it permits to be killed 
by reason of burns, railroad accidents, 
automobile accidents and falls?” he 
asks. “These accident figures for the 
United States are an indictment in 
cold numbers of our national con- 
science.” 

In 1920 there were $,000 more auto- 
mobile accident fatalities than there 
were in 1911. There was an average 
of 211 deaths per week or thirty per 
day from automobile accidents and in- 
juries in the United States. It is only 
a question of a few years under pre- 
vailing conditions until automobile ac- 
cidents and injuries rank first in the 
list of causes of fatal accidents. There 
were 700 more deaths from accidental 
falls in 1920 than in 1919 and about 
200 more deaths from burns. The total 


number of fatalities from falls were 
12,557; from burns 8,088. Machinery 
accidents show 2,600 deaths in 1920. 
It is strange that the accident pre- 
vention work in insurance did not pro- 
duce a marked drop in this particular 
group of cases. 

The railroad had its customary toll. 
In 1920+there were 7,769. The railroad 
accident death rate of the United States 
was more than four times that for Eng- 
land and Wales. Automobile accidents 
in the United States show more than 
twice the death rate of England and 
Wales. The death rate from the reck- 
less accidental use of firearms is more 
than eight times as high in the United 
States as in England and Wales. The 
homicide death rate in 1920 was 71 per 
1,000,000 of population in the United 
States and only eight per 1,000,000 in 
England and Wales. Nearly nine times 
as many murders occurred in our coun- 
try as in England. 

The burden of accidental mortality 
continues to fall chiefly upon children 
and upon the active working ages of 
life depending largely upon the type 
of accident. Children under five years 
of age were represented in the total 
accident tolls to the extent of 13% of 
the deaths. Nearly three-fourths of 
the accidental deaths in the United 
States occur among men or boys. The 
only specific group for which there 
is a heavier proportion of women and 
girls is burns. 


The committee also availed itself of 
the 14,000,000 wage earners and mem- 
their families who insured in 
the industrial department of the Metro- 
politan showing the ratio of accident 
mortality rates of this group compared 
with the general population. The pre- 
vention of accident mortality seems to 
have been more effective among the 
industrial population than among the 
general population of the United States. 
The Metropolitan Life has begun to 
prepare its accident statistics in sucn 
manner that the number and propor- 
tion of accidental deaths due to the 
several broad classesof exposure of 
risk will be identified. 


bers of 


The city of Los Angeles shows the 
highest automobile accident death rate. 
Trenton, N. J., is next in order and 
then Erie, Pa. The committee in its 
conclusions makes the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. That the plan for recording public 
accidents in the principal cities of tne 
United States be strenuously pushed 
until a representative number of cities 
are included in a “Registration Area 
for Public Accidents” established by 
the National Safety Council. 

2. A Bureau on Public Accident Sta- 
tistics should be established in the 
office of the National Safety Council 
for the purpose of building up the 


‘Registration Area for Public Accidents 


and for tabulating and publishing peri- 
odically the results of studies based 
upon the returns from the police and 
safety officers of cities. 

3. The Council should evolve througn 
its local representatives a plan for in- 
tensive study by communities of their 
local data. 

4. A further extension of the safety 
program in railway operation is neces- 
sary. 

. There seems to be field for a great 
deal of improvement in the teaching 
and practice of industrial safety. 

6. Both press and pulpit to be told 
of the disparaging comparison of the 
accident record of the United States 


and of England and Wales, and the 
safety message conveyed to every in- 


telligent citizen of ‘these United States - 


in order that sufficient public support 
may be obtained for the safety work 
now being undertaken by police or 
other officials. 

STAGGERING FIGURES 

The amount of life insurance in force 
in this country December 31, 1921, was 
$61,576,088,484 divided as follows: ordi- 
nary $39,935,952,596; industrial $7,441,- 
335,635; fraternal $10,239,916,788; as- 
sessment $513,981,614; war risk $3,444,- 
901,851. 

The number of policies in force De- 
cember 31, 1921, was 80,863,575 divided 
as follows ordinary 22,044,263; indus- 
trial 48,628,696; fraternal 9,055,555; as- 
sessment 545,392; war risk 589,669. 








Henry J. Potter, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the inspec- 
tion department of the Hartford A, & 
I., is a native of Webster, Mass., where 
he was born on February 22, 1881. His 
early education was received in the dis- 
trict school at East Woodstock, Conn., 
later at Woodstock Academy, and Wil- 
liston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
He completed his education at Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, from which 
institution he graduated with honors, 
standing fourth in his class. His first 
business experience was with the 
Draper Corporation of Hopedale, Maas., 
‘'arge manufacturers of cotton machin- 
ery. In 1905 Mr. Potter accepted a po- 
sition as an inspector with the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, where he 
was soon made an Inspecting Engineer. 
It is rather interesting to know that 
Mr. Potter and another engineer of 
the Travelers made the first two sched- 
ule rating inspections ever made by the 
company. On June 1, 1914, he came 
to the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company as assistant to Mr. S. EF. 
Williams in the Inspection Department. 

s a & 

Kimball C. Atwood, president Pre- 
ferred Accident, has been elected to the 
hoard of directors of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York. Mr. Atwood was a direc- 
tor of the Atlantic National Bank until 
it was recently consolidated with the 
Bank of America, merging two of the 
oldest banking institutions in New York 
and making the Bank of America’s total 
resources over $125,000,000. Other for- 
mer directors of the Atlantic National 
Bank who are now with Mr. Atwood on 
the Bank of America directorate are 
Herman D. Kountze, ex-Governor Phi- 
neas C. Lounsbury of Connecticut, Gil- 
bert H. Johnson, David L. Luke and 
Edward K. Cherrill. 

* * *° 


Victor A. Smith, formerly with the 
T. E. Braniff Company, Oklahoma City, 
creator and editor of “The Tebco Mes- 
senger,” is starting a specialized insur- 
ance advert‘s‘ng service. His first piece 
of work will be a series of fifty-two sales 
letters fashioned along the lines of 
“The Tebco Messenger.” 

* * * 


John B. Morton, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
been visiting Sumner Ballard at his 
summer home in Oyster Bay, L. I. 

* * * 


J. H. Doyle, assistant general council 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, left the city this week for a 
business trip to Missouri. 

* *n a 


Samuel E. Haynes, manager of the 
Tidewater Agency of Norfolk, was a 
visitor to the city during the past week. 

s* * ¢€ 


Lafrentz Made Vice-President 

Arthur S. Lafrentz, comptroller of 
the American Surety, of New York, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
the company. He is the son of Presi- 
dent F. W. Lafrentz,. Mr. Lafrentz has 
been head of the accounting depart- 
ment of the company for some time 


and will continue to serve in that 
capacity. 











‘Tin Human Side 














GEORGE T. DEXTER 


George T. Dexter, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, is spending a 
month’s vacation in the wilds of Maine. 
Mr. Dexter is an ardent disciple of Isaac 
Walton and there will probably be a 
few less bass and pickerel in the lakes 
of the Pine Tree State when he returns 
to the city. 

* * * 


Charlton B. Rogers, Tennessee State 
agent for the North British & Mercan- 
tile, is a visitor at the home office this 
week. 

* * * 


Ernest de Zaldo, president of the 
Metropolitan National of Havana, Cuba, 
was visiting the city this week. 

o* * - 


Frederick C. Calkins, 
Jacksonville (Fla.) general agent, is 
one of the men who believe that the 
joys of vacations are not, always what 
they are cracked up to be. Of a trip 
he made recently, with pleasure and 
recreation as the goal, he has this to 
say: 

We tried to take a holiday last month 
by giving our patient and forgiving 
wife a holiday in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of North Carolina. We made a 
noble start in the faithful Franklin, but 
our heel must have been hit by ste- 
gomeia ma'‘arialis (probably on _ the 
rotten, painful, outrageous, corduroy 
and mud fifteen mile detour between 
Callahan and Hilliard). Anyway, when 
we finally got to the mountains yours 
truly went to bed with malarial fever 
and a couple of chills or so for good 
measure. We had had visions of swap- 
ping the companionship of our Florida 
cracker friends—one of whose collo- 
quialisms is standard when he says, 
“I b’long to git to town today to buy 
my old woman a wash tub”—for a visit 
to our oldtime mountain haunts in 
North Carolina where the country citt- 
zen never answers a direct question. 
If you ask him where he’s going, he 
says, “Weuns aid to go up the road 
a piece.” We further aimed to do a 
little fishing for the beautiful mountain 
trout, but all this went by the way, the 
same as we did when we called an 
M. 1D. and took to our bed. About 
the on'y dividend we got out of the 
trip was when our before mentioned pa- 
tient and forgiving better seven-eighths 
asked a little mountain boy if his dog 
was vicious and he said, “I don’t know, 
marm, but I think he’s part setter.” 
Ain’t it hell to try to take a vacation 
after eight years of hard work and be 
laid up by one small “muskeeter”? We 
are glad to say both father and little 
fever are doing nicely! 


the clever 
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| Fire Insurance Department 











Rochester Agents 
Making Threats 


DISGUSTED WITH 





SITUATION 


Agents With Eastern Union Affilia- 
tions Talk of Going to Non- 
Union Companies 





The Eastern Underwriter has recewed 
the following statement from a leading 
agency in Rochester, N. Y.: 

Many curb-stone brokers with no 
everhead are getting more commission 
on their fire insurance business than 
the agents operating on the Eastern 
Union graded commission scale in 
Rochester, N. Y. This condition is due 
to the spread of the salaried, or single 
company, agencies. Under Eastern 
Union rules, agencies which represent 
but one company and meet certain 
other requirements are given the ficti- 
tious title of “salaried” agencies which 
carried with it a “salary” equal to at 
least 25% commission and a contingent 
and other allowances. There are about 
twenty-eight offices operating, with one 
company in Rochester. 

Brokers for the salaried offices, in 
some instances, are paid as high as 
18 and 20%. The few agencies left on 
the Eastern Union graded commission 
scale of 15, 20 and 25%, average about 
18%. Accordingly the salaried brokers 
without overhead expenses are earning 
as-‘much as, and more than, the old and 
faithful Eastern Union graded offices. 

This condition in which brokers, 
many of them with little or no experi- 
ence in the business, are able to obtain 
more commission than old and well 
established agencies is said to be with- 
out precedent in fire insurance under- 
writing. 

The situation in Rochester is admit- 


W. S. ALLEY’S NEW DUTIES 





To Assist in Superviscory and General 
Administrative Duties of 
North British 





Walter S. Alley, assistant manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, long 
having supervision over the southern 
business of the company, will hereafter 
assist in supervisory and general ad- 
ministrative duties. A. R. Thommas- 
son, for two years manager of the 
metropolitan department, will be gen- 
eral agent of the southern department 
with head office in New York City. Mr. 
Thommasson will be assisted by O. A. 
Marrin who becomes assistant general 
agent September 1. Of Mr. Alley Mr. 
Shallcross said: 

“He has long supervised our southern 
business in a most able manner, to our 
complete satisfaction, and, we are sure, 
to the entire satisfaction of our agents, 
among whom he counts a host of warm 
friends.” 








tedly beyond the control of the local 
board, so many of the members of 
which are now single company offices. 
Protests by Eastern Union graded com- 
mission offices to Eastern Union offi- 
cials over a condition by which they 
are forced to meet the competition of 
some thirty high commission agencies 
have been of no avail. The Rochester 
situation has been discussed in all re- 
cent Eastern Union committee meet- 
ings, but no action of any consequence 
has been taken. In fact, one high offi- 
cial declared a few days ago that Roch- 
ester was the biggest puzzle on the in- 
surance map. 


Six important local offices which are 
compensated in the graded way and 
which now represent more than twenty 
companies are threatening to take dras- 
tic action to better themselves. If they 
cannot effect salaried contracts because 
of the Eastern Union’s reluctance to 
put down any more in Rochester, they 
can seek the representation of non- 
union companies. Also they have as 
another resort an appeal to the Insur- 
ance Department to straighten out the 
situation, which has apparently gotten 
beyond the control of agents and com- 
panies. Many agents interpret recent 
utterances of Commissioner Stoddard 
about an uniform level of commission 
as indirect references to the Rochester 
affair. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Agency changes in Philadelphia dur- 
ing last week were as follows: The 
McLean & Quirk Insurance Agency, 
Limited, was commissioned by the Ex- 
change Underwriters’ of New York and 
by the Safeguard of New York. The 
Atlantic Fire hag transferred from 
Herkness, Peyton & Co. to William 
Bishop, Inc. The Royal Exchange As- 
surance has withdrawn from the office 
of Thomas L. Wilson. 


LURED BY INSURANCE 

“The Daily News Record,” a textile 
journal, carries an article to the effect 
that the ranks of the textile salesmen 
and those in allied industries are being 
thinned by the “lure of the insurance 
game.” Thus the pasture which looks 
so dry to some insurance men, appears 
a luscious green from over the fence. 

* # * 


George W. Booth, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is away 
on.a two week’s vacation. 








“Well known and thoroughly ex- 
perienced fire insurance under- 
writer having special experience 
with factory and mill hazards, and 
as manager for several years of 
successful ‘Inter Insurance Ex- 
change,’ will be open for engage- 
ment October 1st. Executive 
position only considered.” 
G 222 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 

86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Your Business— 
In Its True Light 


To many laymen the policy contract with its carefully 
worded and time tried clauses is a jumble designed especi- 
ally to promote high rates with the least possible liabil- 
ity to the company. The approach of the Insurance Agent, 
is the signal for extemporaneous excuses. 


It is high time that this natural born antagonism be 
brought to an end by explanation. The thoroughly compe- 
tent insuror, who holds the position of intermediary, can do 
much toward clearing up misunderstanding by constructive 
interpretation of the policy and by acquainting the public 
with the character of the business and the people in it. 


The American Eagle is heartily in sympathy with the 
agents’ slogan “Read Your Policy.” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Henry Evans James A. SWINNERTON 











Chairman of the Board President 
Home Office: Cash Capital: 
Eighty Maiden Lane One Million 
New York Dollars 
Chicago “AMERICA Fore” San Francisco 
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Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
‘DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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There seems always to be new slants 
in the problems of salesmanship and I 
have lately run across a number of re- 
lated cases which lead me to believe 
that the one I am about to discuss is 
rather general. 

I have, for example, two men on my 
staff, one of whom is an excellent Pros- 
pect Hunter but without much ability 
to close, and the other has splendid 
salesmanship ability but for some rea- 
son or other never seems to be able to 
discover the individual on whom he 
can successfully “operate.” 

It reminds me of the time when I used 
to go coon hunting. We had a won- 
derful old coon hound, who, without any 
advice or superintendence, would roam 
the woods at night, discover a coon 
trail, eventually chase him up a tree 
and then sit down on his hind legs and 
bark his head off until a “salesman” 
came along who would shake out the 
quarry and kill him with a club. 

Hunting in Montana 

Years ago we used to play the same 
game when out in Montana hunting 
wolves. We would start out in a wagon 
with two grey hounds and a very hefty, 
vicious and vigorous bull dog, and when 
we discovered a wolf away would go 
the dogs in pursuit. The wolf was natu- 
rally a fast runner, but the grey hounds 
would finaily catch up with him and 
keep him interested for the time being, 
meanwhile giving the fighting pup, who 


never would have qualified in a foot 
race, time to reach the scene and com- 
plete the process. The grey hounds 
could catch the wolf but couldn’t kill 
him and the bull dog could kill the wolf 
but couldn’t catch him, and there you 
are. 

I am personally acquainted with a 
very high grade life insurance sales- 
man in New York City who, because 
it is not his name, we will call Smith. 
Now Smith.is a wonder at getting the 
signature on the dotted line, provided 
somebody will locate the prospective 
signer, but for some curious reason or 
other he himself is a failure at finding 
him, so he employs an intelligent, ex- 
perienced and very high grade secre- 
tary who digs up the individuals for 
Smith to see, furnishes all the informa- 
tion necessary as to their financial 
standing, etc., and every morning hands 
his boss a half dozen cards containing 
this information, after which Smith 
goes out and “catches the coon.” 

Only the other day I was in the office 
of an insurance engineering outfit and 
during the course of my conversation 
with the head of the company I said, 
“Young man Brown (and that’s not his 
name either) looks to me like a rattling 
good salesman and [I should think he 
would be able to close up a lot of busi- 
ness.” Whereat my friend smiled and 
said, “Yes, he can, provided somebody 
will tell him who to call on and then 
religiously insist that he go there, but 
if this isn’t done Brown will spend 
pretty nearly all day telling some good 
listener what a smart chap he, Brown, 
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is, or else he will read the newspapers, 
advertising insurance circulars or what- 
ever else happens to be handy, spend 
a lot of time hunting up his favorite 
pipe, carefully trim his nails, call up 
his: girl on the telephone, spend two 
hours at lunch or engage in any other 
occupation that is handy until 5 o’clock, 
and then evidently having furnished 
himself with what seems to him an 
excellent excuse for having come to 
town, go home. Every once in a while 
I decide to fire him, yet never quite 
have the courage because I know that 
whenever I get a little time to hunt up 
a good prospect for him and then suc. 
ceed in chasing him out of the office, 
he will come back with the signed con- 
tract.” 

Of course, after reading the above, 
you will perhaps naturally expect me 
to have a remedy for this sort of thing, 
but I am sorry to say I haven’t. Yet 
there is a possibility, albeit it is a small 
one, that if you should blue pencil this 
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article and hand it to the man in your 
organization who needs it most (and 
probably there are several) it might 


help a little. 





INSTITUTE FIRE COURSES 





E. R. Hardy, J. C. Forsyth, G. W. Booth 
and Many Other Excellent Speak- 
ers to Lecture This Winter 





The intermediate course in fire, in- 
surance of the Insurance Institute of 
America, given under the auspices of 
the Insurance Society of New York, will 
commence on Tuesday, November 14, 
and the speakers and subjects are: 

“History and Elementary Principles 
of Fire Insurance Rating,’ Edward kK. 
Hardy, New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 

“Fire Insurance Contract—Policy 
Clauses and- Forms,” A. G. Whitelaw, 
Commercial Union. 


“Fire Protection—Public and _ Pri- 
vate,” George W. Booth and associates 
National Board Fire Underwriters. 


“Electrical Fire Hazards,’ J. C. For- 


syth, New York Board Fire Under- 
writers. 
“Metal Industries,’ F. A. Gantert, 


North British & Mercantile. 
“Paint, Color and Varnish Factories,” 
J. D. Waite, United States Fire. 
“Drafting—Fire Insurance Plans,” E. 
H. Seaman, A. M. Best Co., Inc. 


“Correspondence,” EK. J. 
School of Commerce, N. Y. U. 


Kilduff, 





CAREER OF T. M. ARMSTRONG 





Late Commercial Union Manager One 
of Outstanding Executives in Eng- 
land; Long With Ocean 





T. M. E. Armstrong, long one of the 
outstanding insurance executives of 
reat Britain, and well known through- 
out the world for his keen abilities, 
died in London on August 21. 

Mr. Armstrony began his career with 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor: 
poration, Limited, eventually becoming 
manager and secretary, which position 
he held for many years with signal 
success. In 1921 he was elevated to 
the position of general manager of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited, the parent institution of the 
Commercial Union group. His ver- 
satility won him distinction as one of 
the foremost insurance managers of the 
world. 





$50,000,000 SUGAR LINE 
A $50,000,000 Cuban sugar line has 
reached the insurance offices. 
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Millions in Oil Lost 
Yearly By Lightning 


LEADING CAUSE OF SUCH FIRES 





National Board Comments on Big 
Fire Waste Attributable to 
Electrical Flashes 





While lightning is discounted as an 
important fire hazard when associated 
with radio sets, it is, nevertheless, a 
vital factor in the losses of oil by fire. 
In fact lightning is declared by the Na- 
tional Board ot Fire underwriters to be 
the greatest individual factor in the de- 
struction by fire of 12,850,000 barrels of 
oil in the ten years running from 1908 
to 1917. For the three years, 1918 to 
1921, the loss is expressed in dollars, 
$13,951,000 in all, instead of barrels, in 
the descriptive account in “Safeguard- 
ing America Against Fire,” parts of 
which are given herewith as follows: 

“Of 503 noteworthy oil and gas fires 
during the period of the Bureau of 
Mines’ review, 310 were definitely 
known to have been caused by light- 
ning, while the rest were due to a 
variety of causes, most of which may 
properly be charged to careless main- 
tenance. It is, therefore, the safeguard- 
ing of oil storage from the lightning 
hazard that tank farms and refinery 
operators have chiefly to consider. The 
element of lightning is not nearly as 
mysterious—nor its manifestations as 
incalculable—as is commonly supposed. 
Lightning strikes, or at least its effects 
are felt, only where conditions are fav- 
orable, which is precisely why oil fires 
occur almost exclusively in wooden- 
roofed tanks or in improperly construct- 
ed metal-roofed tanks. 

How Lightning Starts Fires 

“Contrary both to popular impression 
and, until recently, to scientific opinion, 
lightning does not, in most cases, 
directly strike the tank. Investigations 
in the field, coupled with laboratory ex- 
periment, conducted by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, among others, have led to the 
conclusion that a lightning discharge in 
the vicinity of tank storage results in 
the unification of the static charge in 
neighboring structures. This is often 
accompanied by sparking at places 
where the electrical contract is poor, 
as, for example, between the wooden 
roof and the steel sides of an oil tank. 
If there is a supply of inflammable vapor 
at that point—as is probable if the tank 
is not tight—there will .be an accom- 
panying ash. The seriousness of this 
ash depends upon circumstances—with 
a wooden roof on the tank, it usually 
ignites the wood and eventually the oil 
and a total loss occurs. With a metal- 
roofed tank there is nothing for the 
flash to fire and, consequently, the 
records show few fires from lightning 
where proper metal roofing is provided. 

“Lightning is charged with being the 
chief cause of oil destruction, and this 
statement is amply justified by the tabu- 
lated figures of ‘oil risk’ losses appear- 
ing below. These were compiled from 
the reports reaching the Actuarial Bu- 
reau of the National Board and cover 
only oil properties insured with bureau 
members. These statistics show de- 
struction during the three-year period 
of 1918-19-20 in mineral oil works, re- 
fineries, pipe lines and oil in storage 
aggregating $13,951,121. Of this total 
$7,264,933, or 52%, was due to lightning. 
Petroleum and its products were re- 
sponsible for the second largest indi- 
vidual total, amounting to $1,365,737. 

Some Big Oil Losses 
Min’! oil wks., Min’l oil 
ref’s, oil derks. in tanks 


Cause of fire and pipe lines. or sumps. 


Explosions ........ $114,523 83,735 
Wxposure ........ 246,589 225,969 
cea 207,191 37,771 


Gas (nat. & artif.). 
Hot grease, oil, tar, 
wax, ignition of.. 


549,738 66,013 
841,264 25,543 


Lightning. ......<. 1,489.147 5,775,786 
Petroleum and its 

PrOGUuctS ....6... 1,017,402 348,335 
Sparks on roofs.... 233,770 145 
Spont. combustion. 264,518 8,043 
WDENOWE, 26000600. 913,786 191,001 
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PREPARE NOW FOR FIRE 
PREVENTION WEEK 


One month away is lire Prevention Week 
—October 2nd to oth. Originated a few 
years ago as lire Prevention Day—a day 
on which to give a little extra thought to 
the tremendous fire waste of our nation 
and to consider prevention methods—the 
idea has expanded. It has been adopted 
almost universally by state and municipal 
authorities who realize the opportunities for 
civic betterment that exist in the observ- 
ance of lire Prevention Week. 


Local insurance agents should be the 
prime movers in arousing public interest in 
the event. 


And now is the time to begin planning 
your program. 




















NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 


Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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No Increased Rates 
Due to Oil Burners 


PAST STORAGES AN EXAMPLE 








Installation of Oil Stoves Not Consid- 
ered Extra Hazard When Used 
in Place of Coal 





In the @pinion of rate experts of vari- 
ous fire companies the expected in. 
crease in the use of oil this coming win- 
ter as fuel in place of coal on account 
of the shortage in that commodity does 
not increase the fire hazard of fac- 
tories, manufacturing plants, depart- 
ment stores, etc., nor will it have any 
effect upon the general rates. 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has on hand the National 
Board’s rules -for installation of oil- 
burning devices, developed during a 
number of years by the National Fire 
Protection Association, and installations 
which comply with these rules are con- 
sidered perfectly safe. E. R. Hardy, of 
the New York Fire insurance Exchange, 
said to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that if the in- 
stallation of oil-burning devices to be 
used as heating apparatus in any build- 
ing is done correctly there is no change 
made in the rate and that the installa- 
tion is not regarded as an extra hazard. 
On the other hand, if the installation 
has been made incorrectly and im- 
properly, and, upon inspection, is found 
to be so, the New York Board would so 
notify the Exchange and an added 
charge for unsafe and non-standard in. 
stallation would be made automatically. 

No Fire Increases in Past Crises 

The rate experts refer to past coal 
shortages as a criterion as to what 
might take place next winter. Statis- 
tics show, they say, there was no in- 
crease in the number of fires due to the 
burning of oil for heating purposes in 
factories, plants and similar buildings 
in the coal crises of the past, such as 
occurred during President Roosevelt’s 
administration and the World War. 
Records also show, they say, there were 
no increases in the fire insurance rates 
for this reason in those periods. 

The opinions of the rate experts also 
concur with those of Mr. Hardy, that 
there will be no increase in fire insur- 
ance rates on account of the installation 
ot oil-burning appliances in buildings if 
they are properly installed and the in- 
spection of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters will probably be very 
rigid in this connection. ‘In fact,” said 
one rate expert, “the substitution of oil 
as fuel for that of coal really eliminates 
the risk of the placing of hot ashes in 
wooden barrels by careless janitors and 
firemen which has been the cause of 
various serious fires in the past.” 

As is well known, oil-burning devices 
have been used in private dwellings for 
years past for heating purposes, particu- 
larly in certain sections of the city such 
as Greenwich Village, where the ma- 
jority of apartments are of the old- 
fashioned kind. While a few fires have 
been reported as due to the explosions 
of oil stoves, they are rare. Their use 
in manufacturing plants and office 
buildings, however, has not been com- 
mon, although it is understood that a 
few of the most recently erected office 
buildings have them, while one large 
department store, which is erecting an 
addition, is considering the installation 
of this form of heating apparatus. 

Many of the fire agents interviewed 
by a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, however, have expressed 
doubt of the probability of any general 
movement toward oil burning, partly on 
the ground that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to install any great num- 
ber of large oil-burning outfits in time 
to meet the present emergency. 


WHERE CHEAP RATES LEAD 

Two so-called insurance men met at 
a grab lunch joint. One was a solicitor 
who could obtain insurance cheaper 
than any of his competitors. The other 
didn’t have any money either.—lInsur- 
ance Brokers Bulletin. 
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Centenarian Resigns 
AsL. & L. & G. Trustee 


LIFE 





STEWART’S REMARKABLE 





Was Adviser of Lincoln; Succeeded 
Wilson at Princeton; Still Goes 
to Business 

— ‘ 
John A. Stewart, famous New York 
financier, who celebrated his hundredth 
birthday on Saturday, recently resignea 
as a trustee of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, and is succeeded by William 
H. Wheelock, well known in business 
and financial circles. Mr. Stewart was 
at one time chairman of the L. & L. & 
G. trustees. Advancing age caused 
Mr. Stewart to get off the insurance 
company’s board and several others, 
but he continues as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the United States 
Trust Co. 
So much impressed were city editors 





by the fact that at age one hundred 
Mr. Stewart continues to go to his 
desk in the banking house that they 


sent reporters to his home in Morris- 
town, N. J. The veteran financier’s 
physician decided against his under- 
going the strain of talking to so many 
newspaper men and instead he _ pre- 
pared a statement which was handed 
out. In it he sketched his career, some 
high spots of which fol'ow 
Remarkable Career 

Mr. Stewart was born in 1822 in 
Fulton street, New York, and attended 
public schools and Columbia College, of 
which he is the oldest student living. 

For a time he was a civil engineer 
on the Erie Railroad. 

Later he became a clerk of the New 
York Board of Education. 

His first experience in insurance was 
with the United States Life of which 
he became actuary in 1850. 

In 1865 he became secretary of the 
United States Trust Co., and in 1885 
was elected president, ho'ding that po- 
sition until he was made chairman of 
the board in 1902. 

He saw the New York conflagration 
of 1835, and was a close eye witness 


of events in the panics of 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893 and 1907. He believes that 
the Federal Reserve Board and other 


factors will 
such nanics. 


prevent a recurrence of 


He was one of Lincoln's closest ad- 
visers and had charge of the Sub- 
Treasury during the Civil War. 


He was of great assistance in help- 
ing Grover Cleveland’s administration 
float bond issues. 

Nearly a Victim of Wall Street 
Explosion 

He was interim president of Princeton 
when Woodrow Wilson resigned. 

He saw crowds marching down Wall 
street and Broadway when war with 
Mexico was declared. 

At the time of the Wall street ex- 
plosion he was seated. at his desk in 
the trust company on the ground floor 
of 45 Wall street, not 100 feet way. 
Flying glass showered around him, but 
he was unhurt. Mr. Stewart was the 
coolest man in the place. 

Truly a remarkable character. 


NEW COTTON SEASON OPENS 





Rates, Not Yet Procurable, Settled 
After Long Discussions; More Pre- 
miums Expected This Year 





Today marks the opening of the 1922. 
1923 cotton insurance season. Interest 
centers primarily upon the new marine 
and fire rates which were promulgated 
Wednesday and yesterday after long 
sessions marked by protracted discus. 
sions which is an annual occurrence 
and nothing to create alarm or fear 
that the two cotton associations, or 
pools, ~ill disintegrate. This issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter went to press 
before any decision on the rates could 
be made. Cotton rates for the ensuing 
year throw themselves into the lime. 
light because of the high price of the 
Staple and the prospects of large 


Shingle Roof Hazards 
Clearly Demonstrated 


NATIONAL BOARD’S REPORT 





Serious Conflagration Hazards Exist at 
Seashore Resorts Due to Shingle 
Roofed Houses 


Prohibition of the construction of 
shingle roofed houses in the future 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and par- 
ticularly in the summer seaside re- 
sorts, is recommended in a report issued 
last week by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters upon the recent conflagra- 
tion at Arverne, L. I. In this connec- 
tion the report quotes Joseph B. Martin, 
acting chief of the fire department, as 
follows: 

“In my opinion the wooden shingle 
roof is a conflagration breeder and 
spreader, especially in congested frame 
localities such as Arverne and similar 
sections in the outlying districts of 
Greater New York, and | have request- 
ed official recognition and consideration 
to be given this fire hazard and the 
fire district limits be either extended to 
these localities or, at least, a fire resist- 
ing substitute be demanded for installa- 
tion in place of the wooden shingle 
which should be taboo.” 

Close Grouping of Hydrants 

The report points out the necessity 
in congested seaside resorts for ade- 
quate and dependable fire alarm service, 
for powerful and quickly available fire 
apparatus and fire fighting forces, for 
an ample water supply with close group- 
ing of hydrants, and for greater accessi- 
bility to all sections by means of well- 
laid out streets. 

As a final conclusion the report says 
that it is evident that seashore resorts, 
such as are found in general along the 
Atlantic coast, will be subject to exten- 
sive conflagrations so long as wooden 
shingle roofs remain, and that the char- 
acteristic large area, three-story and 
higher frame hotel, which constitutes a 
conflagration breeder in view of the 
normal high winds of such places, re- 
quires the maintenance of powerful fire 
department forces and adequate water 
supply. 


amounts of premiums coming to the 
insurance companies before another 
twelve months sha!] have passed. 

The cotton market, like all others in 
marine and fire insurance categories, is 
subject to the severest kind of competi- 
tion. With a year of better business 
seemingly about to dawn, with larger 
shipments of cotton to foreign destina- 
tions at prices certain to be translated 
into a better volume of premiums for 
the insurers, the race for shares in this 
business grows keener. These were 
factors in the rate conferences and 
ones which militated against increases 
in the premium charges. 

The Cotton Fire & Marine Under- 
writers is steadily progressing and se- 
curing a surprisingly large amount of 
business that formerly rested upon the 
books of the “old pool’; the group for 
which Wilcox, Peck & Hughes is the 
leading brokerage office. Both re-in- 
surance organizations subscribe to the 
same schedule of rates, made by rep- 
resentatives of all concerned in joint 
session, and hence the battle to keep 
the rates at the lowest level commen- 
surate with sound underwriting judg- 
ment and a chance for profit rages 
fiercely for awhile. However it is al- 
ways settled amicab'y and satisfactorily 
to all concerned before September 1 
rolls around. 





NEW TORNADO SCHEDULE 
A new tornado schedule for the rating 
of movable coal, ore, and stone loading 
barges has been completed by the 
Western Actuarial Bureau. There are 
many of these appliances along the 
Great Lakes having large values. The 


new schedule is based on the analytic 
System and is expected to reduce rates 
on the superior risks and to increase 
them on the more hazardous ones. 








- Reduces premiums 
| for car owners 


Increases commissions 
for insurance agents 


For protection, convenience, ease of operation and neat 
appearance, no other lock can compare with 


SIMPLEX 
AUTO MES LOCK 


PROOF 
for all cars $7 


except Fords 
One make of lock for ALL makes of 
cars. Case-hardened steel throughout. 
Guaranteed for life of car against wear 
or defect. Approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories. Locks Front Wheels rigid 


$ 1 Special 

Ford size 
A Lock 
For 


Every 
Car 


Insurance in straight ahead position. Prevents 
Saving steering or towing. Conveniently located 
Pays on the steering column. Easy to oper- 


For 
SIMPLEX 


ate—just turn the key. Reduces premi- 
ums on theft insurance 15%, besides 
eliminating $25.00 penalty in Metropoli- 


Costs tan district. 

Car 

Owner INSURANCE MEN-—ask us about our 
Nothing special proposition to you. 


_ SIMPLEX GORPORATION 


2210-14 South Michigan Avenue - - CHICAGO 
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Tests Invention In 
Garage of E. G. Snow 


PRODUCTION OF NEW FUEL 





President of Home and Others Said to 
Be Interested in Process to 
Supplant Coal 





In the basement of the Hudson River 
Garage on West Sixty-fifth street, said 
to be owned by Elbridge Gerry Snow, 
president of the Home, there is being 
exhibited a model of a new type of 
steam-driven engine which the inven- 
tor, R. L. Prosser, claims is being run 


by a new fuel produced by disintegrat- 
ing water combined with oil. Accord- 
ing to published interviews in the daily 
press, the invention is one of the great- 
est in modern times with revolutionary 
consequences in power, heating and 
lighting. 

In an interview with a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter this week 
Mr. Snow said that he and some busi- 
ness associates were financially inter- 
ested in a small way in Prosser’s inven- 
tions and expressed faith in the achieve- 
ments of the inventor. He had little to 
say about the new enterprise, however, 
as all newspaper men and representa- 
tives of the press were being referred 
to the inventor himself at the garage 
where he was at work. 

Invention May Benefit Insurance 

In a published interview in the New 
York “Times” this week with Dr. W. 
H. Ballou, the scientist, appeared the 
following: 

“Several years ago Elbridge Gerry 
Snow, president of the Home Insurance 
Company, became interested in an in- 
ventor who had about completed the 
most powerful engine ever conceived 
with but few operating parts. The in- 
ventor was also at work on a fuel to 
go with the engine, composed of crude 
oil and water disintegrated into its ele- 
ments, hydrogen and oxygen, and pro- 
ducing enormous steam power. 

“What interested Mr. Snow most was 
that if the inventions were perfected, 
fire losses to insurance companies would 
be vastly reduced and cheaper insur- 
ance to the public would result. The 
inventor also assured him that when 
the fire engines were equipped with the 
engine and burner they would have 
power always ready with little fuel to 
carry and would have their utility 
doubled. 

“The inventions are now perfected 
and have been passed upon by a num- 
ber of engineers and financiers, and 
equipment is being manufactured. The 
inventor is J. W. Prosser, who has pro- 
duced other useful commodities. Dur- 
ing his perfecting work Mr. Prosser has 
had the use of the basement of the Hud- 
son River Garage, which is owned by 
Mr. Snow, and where also at present 
are his demonstrating furnace and test 
auto truck. Whatever funds or assis- 
tance he has needed have been provided 
through and by Mr. Snow, who, with his 
associates, will put sufficient money 
into the varied enterprises.” 





FIRE HAZARDS IN WATERBURY 

The committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in its report 
upon the fire hazards of the city of 
Waterbury, Conn., say that the source 
ot water supply is adequate for present 
needs because of the reduction in con- 
sumption brought about by the general 
use of meters; but the single main from 
the Wigwam reservoir presents an ele- 
ment of serious unreliability and its 
capacity, as reduced by its-poor interior 
conditions, is such that at times of 
heavy consumption adequate quantities 
for fire protection can only be obtained 
at low pressure. 

While fire fighting facilities are now 
generally adequate in the city, those 
features incident to a high potential 
hazard still make severe individual and 
group fires probable in practically all 
blocks in the congested value district. 


























Strength 
Security and Service 


I! is not the name that gives an institution 

its national reputation, but the high 
quality cf service which is rendered and 
represented in that name. 


Every policyholder wants dependable ser- 


vice, and will seek an agent representing a 
reliable institution. 


The Norwich Union has a distinctive quality 
of service, promptness, reliability and strong 
resources, built on the successful business 
experience of 125 years. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 












































Auto Association 
Warns Against Agents 


HAS INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 








“Confidential Letter” in Possession of 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents Gives Away “Secret” 





In a letter addressed to a well known 
automobile dealer in New York City 
written by C. A. Vane, general manager 
of the National Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which recently came into the 
possession of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and has been 
photographed by the association, mem- 
bers of the automobile dealers’ organi- 
zation are told of a chance to secure 
“a protection” from an _ outlay very 
much below what regular insurance 
agents are able to offer and the com- 
panies able to provide. This letter is 
in part as follows: 

“One of the very many activities of 
the association in the interest of its 
members is our Insurance Service De- 
partment. It is fully organized and has 
accomplished the impossible in furnish- 
ing increased protecton at a greatly re- 
duced rate. 

“Until this department took hold of 
this matter along intelligent lines, auto- 
mobile dealers, no matter what their 
standing or reputation was, were classi- 
fied just the same as the small, irre- 
sponsible garage, and under this method 
of the same classification and the same 
rate, the responsible dealers were made 


to carry the load of the irresponsible 
and the inefficient. 


“In recent years it has been clearly 
established that the moral hazard in 
all insurance is greater than the physi- 
cal hazard, and, by limiting the mem- 
bership of this association and admit- 
ting to membership only dealers - pos- 
sessing the highest qualifications of 
moral and financial responsibility, after 
a rigid investigation, we secured a 
recognition of the very sound principle 
that these members, by reason of their 
careful selection, are clearly entitled 
to preferential advantages. 

Members Submit Plan to Agents 


“There has been but one difficulty in 
the consummation of this plan, and that 
is a very serious one. Many dealers 
on receiving an outline of the plan and 
the saving in cost, instead of treating 
the matter as confidential, turn it over 
to their local insurance agent, who 
immediately sees the loss of the com- 
missions he has enjoyed and raises a 
cry that his rights and privileges are 
being invaded, with the result that the 
carrying companies, the bureaus and 
the insurance agents’ association are 
bombarded with these complaints from 
local agents who have no interest what- 
ever in the matter except the loss of 
their littke commissions. 


“This action on the part of some of 
our members is doubtless more thought- 
less than willful, but the results are 
none the less annoying, and we have 
now come to the point where we must 
require a pledge on the part of every 
member who may wish this service, 
that communication made to him will 
be held in absolute confidence, that 
their contents will not be disclosed to 
anyone, and that the members shall be 
personally responsible for the safe- 
guarding of these policies when issued, 
that these annoying complaints shall be 
terminated. 

“The association does not make one 
penny out of its insurance service. On 
the contrary, it is a substantial item of 
expense. Its only purpose is one of 
service to its members. It is a very 
valuable service and will save them 
many thousands of dollars if they will 
co-operate with it. If they do not fully 
co-operate, the plan will be abandoned 
and you will again be at the mercy of 
the insurance agents, who will charge 
the responsible dealer the same rate 
as the ‘alley garage,’ as they have al- 
ways done in the past.” 
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Suggest Substitute 
For Word “Deductible” 


NOT CLEAR TO THE ASSURED 


Old Colony and Boston Representative 
Thinks Term “Deductible” is in 
Bad Repute 


Some interesting comments on selling 
collision insurance are printed by the 
western department of the Boston and 
Old Colony in a home office bulletin. 

Since full coverage, collision rates 
have been doubled and trebled, due to 
the high loss ratio on this class, agents 
generally have been selling the $50 de 
ductible form, and the $100 deductible 
form. Unfortunately, for the purposes 
of description in the manuals, no other 
term seems to fit except the word “de- 
ductible.” Many of the agents find that 
this term is in rather bad repute, and 
when you mention the word deductible 
to the assured, he is rather inclined to 
think that he may just as well go with- 
out insurance as to have this clause on 
his policy. 

Why not approach your prospect this 
way when it comes to selling the col- 
lision feature: 

Sales Talk 

“Mr. Jones, we write a collision policy 
that will cover you against a collision 
with any other vehicle or object, but we 
write it in this way, in order to save 
you money. It is a collision guarantee 
policy that no accident you may have 
will ever cost you more than $50 (or 
$100, as the case may be., You have 
over one thousand dollars invested in 
your machine, and for a very small 
premium the company is willing to 
issue this guarantee policy, which abso- 
lutely assures you that any accident 
you may have will never cost you over 
$50. In this territory a $50 guarantee 
collision policy will cost you $37, where- 
as the so-called full coverage collision 
policy will cost you $127. 

“Now, if you have two accidents in a 


year, each of them totaTling over $50, 
then it will cost you $50 in each acci- 
dent, plus your premium of $37, which 
is a total cost of $137, or only ten dol- 
lars more than the original premium 
on the full coverage policy. Look at 
this little example: 
$50 Guarantee Collision Policy 


Pre- To. Cost Insurance Assured 


mium of Accident Pays ays 
$37 «+ $75 $25 $50 


150 100 50 


To. col. from insurance 125 


Actual cost to you, 100 
Plus premium you paid 37 
Total cost 137 


Full Coverage Collision Policy 


Pre- To. Cost Insurance Assured 
mium of Accident Pays Pays 
$127 $75 $75 0 

150 150 0 


To. col. from insurance 225 
Actual cost (premium only) $127 


Therefore, if you take the $37 policy, 
and have two accidents in a year, both 
over $50, it will only cost you ten dol- 
lars more than the full coverage. If 
you have one accident over fifty dollars, 
it will cost you $40 less than full cover- 
age, and if you should have no acci- 
dents whatever, you will save $90 on 
your premium, which is no small saving. 

“Supposing, on the other hand, you 
have three small accidents in a year, 
each tetalling $380. The company pays 
you nothing for these claims under the 
lower priced policy, but you pay the 
garage man direct yourself, a total of 
$90. This amount, plus your premium, 
is but $127, the same as the full cover- 
age policy.” 

“Now you have a bad collision loss, 
amounting to $750. The company pays 
vou $700, for a premium of $37, whereas 
they would only pay you $750 for a pre- 
mium of $127. It’s a mighty good bet 
to take this policy and feel safe that 
you are protected against a real loss 
that will hit your pocketbook hard.” 


Try this system out, avoiding in any 
manner the use of the word “deducti- 
ble,” but making it clear to the assured 
that each collision accident will cost 
him fifty dollars, but no more. We 
really think you can make it plainer to 
him in this manner, antagonize him 
less, and very naturally, this will lead 
to more sales of collision insurance. 





TO ADOPT GRADED DUES 


Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents Classifies Premiums From 
$25,000 to $200,000 and Over 


The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents has under consideration the 
adoption of the following graded dues 
system to become effective September 
1. It is possib'e that a minimum dues 
class may be added to the schedule. 

Class 1, Premiums under $25,000, $10; 
Class 2, Premiums of $25,000 to $35,000, 
$15; Class 3, Premiums of $35,000 to 
$50,000, $20; Class 4, Premiums of $50,- 
000 to $75 5,000, $25; Cass 5, Premiums 
of $75,000 to $100,000, $35; Class 6, 
Premiums of $100,000 to $150,000, $50; 
Class 7, Premiums of $150,000 to $200,- 
000, $75; Class 8, Premiums of $200,000 
or over, $100. 

Chairman I. D. MeQuistion, of the 
Fire Prevention and Conservation Com- 
mittee, wrote to President John A. Dal- 
zell on the subject as follows: “I have 
gone over the proposed dues schedule 
with a number of our agents and it is 
my opinion that the schedule as _ out- 
lined is very reasonable and that you 
can put the matter across here in Erie.” 

W. J. Robinson, Jr., Regional Vice- 
President at Erie, reports that all local 
agents at Erie are members of the 
Pennsy vania Association of Insurance 
Agents. In other words, the Erie local 
board is 100% association. If the other 
local boards throughout the © state 
would follow Erie’s example, the Penn- 
sylvania Association would be the larg- 
est unit of the National Association. 


CROP INSURANCE MOVE 


(Continued from page 1) 


thought back of its introduction, ac- 
cording to Senator McNary, and it was 
brought in primarily for the purpose 
of assisting the commercial companies 
to expand their insurance so as to 
cover hazards against which the farmer 
is not now protected. 

“There was a great deal of misunder- 
standing with respect to my origina) 
resolution,” he declared, in discussing 
the measure, “because it looked as 
though it was an effort to put the 
Government into the insurance’ busi- 
ness. I did not intend to do this. The 
purpose that I had in mind was to 
provide for an investigation with a 
view to enlarging the field of insurance 
to take in some more hazards, and pro- 
vide some policies of insurance to cover 
every known loss. 

“The first step in the matter is to 
make a study of the situation with a 
view to determining the extent of the 
losses that must be covered. That will 
give the commercial companies oppor- 
tunity to find out just what premium 
they would have to charge for each 
of the hazards that they would be 
called upon to meet. 

“It may be possible to use the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s agents in a 
study from the farmer’s end and such 
an investigation would develop. the 
views of the underwriters. In any 
event, the investigation which I pro- 
pose will center interest in the subject 
and probably will be productive of good 
results both from the standpoint of 
the farmer and the underwriter.” 





VIRGINIA AGENT DROWNS 
KE. Aubrey Young, Virginia special 
agent for the Commercial Union, was 
drowned accidentally last week while 
bathing in shallow water near Rich- 
mond. ‘He was fifty-one years old. 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company. Limited 


| OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Sign 


of Good Casualty Insurance 











HEAD OFFICE © 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-eperation with its agents. 











Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


So 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Catlin, Jr., Points To 
Signs of the Times 


LISTS AGENTS’ DIFFICULTIES 





Gives Views on Acquisition Costs, 
Annexes, Local Boards and Rela- 
tions With Companies 





In an address on 
Times,’ James 1. Catlin, Jr., of Dan 
ville, Virginia, and chairman of the 
National Association’s Fire Prevention 
Committee, made some significant and 
interesting remarks before the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Agents’ Asso 
ciation held at Norfolk on August 18. 
A lack of space prevented the pub- 
lication of his talk in last week’s issue 
ot The Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Cat- 
lin gave short but firm treatment to 
several of the knotty problems facing 
agents and companies today, among 
the principal sources of difficulty upon 
which he dwelt being: underwriters 
agencies, local boards, acquisition costs, 
the companies and the agents. These 
sections of Mr. Catlin’s address follow: 


“Signs of the 


Drop Underwriters Agencies 


“The New York Underwriters was 
fifty-eight years o-.d when the Consti- 
tution Underwriters was born. When 
companies like the old Springfield final- 
ly decided to establish underwriters 
agencies after having stayed in the 
straight and narrow path so long, is it 
any wonder that we should be giving 
more serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of underwriters and multiple 
agencies? 

“We meet and cuss and discuss 
these birds, and heap all manner of 
criticism upon the heads of our com- 
panies. Of course, they are to blame 
to a certain extent, but the remedy lies 
in our own hands. If every agent here 
would agree not to take on any under. 
writers, and those who now represent 
them agree to give them up in say six 
months time, how much business would 
they get out of Virginia? Suppose 
every agent in the other forty seven 
states agreed to do the same thing, 
how long would this continue to ex- 
ist? If you are a real good agent, 
do a large business, and happen to 
represent a parent company, have a 
little heart to heart talk with ‘the 
powers that be.’ Premium income talks 
mighty loud sometimes and wields a 
powerful influence. 


Many Local Boards Upset 


“The future of the American Agency 
System, and the strength of the state 
and national association are dependent 
upon well organized and properly con- 
ducted local boards. The Cleveland 
National Fire Insurance Company re- 
cently withdrew their representation 
from the Cleveland Club because they 
could not get preferential treatment. 
The Detroit Board right now is divided 
on the question of agents representing 
both stock and mutual companies. The 
Jacksonville Board has been practically 
disrupted on account of general agency 
conditions, and look at the conditions 
in Dallas today, all shot to pieces on 
account of brokers, solicitors, and dum- 
my general agencies. 

“We Virginia agents know that we 
get along better as members of well 
conducted local boards, yet we have 
had trouble in several cities. And why? 
Simply because we let our eagerness 
for business get the best of our good 
judgment. Let’s put a little more 
Golden Rule into our business and our 
boards, and stop sit*ing up late at night 
figuring out how to put something over 
on our fellow agents. 


Companies Should Settle Acquisition 
Cost 


“The burning question before us to- 
day is the cost of doing business. 
Everybody says it ought to be reduced, 
but how? Just three weeks hence com- 
Pany representatives and insurance 
commissioners will consider this im- 


portant subject at a joint conference 
to be held in Swampscott, Mass. 


“In Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation territory the agents working 
under the graded commission scale 


average about 18.3%, while last year 
accoruing to the report of the presi- 
dent ot the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the agents tnroughout 
the country averaged 23.03%, trom 
which it would seem as if we lacked 
about 5% of getting ours. 

“There are several reasons given for 
the high expense ratio, among them 
being underwriters agencies, and excess 
commissions in excepted cities. Is 
there any real good reason why the 
agents in West Virginia should receive 
any more than those in Virginia? ‘lhe 
agents in Louisvil.e and Chicago any 
more than those in Richmond and 
Detroit? LI: ail 

“If solicitors and brokers’ were 
handled properly there would be no rea- 
son for excess commissions in excepted 
cities. Isnt 18% small enough to do 
business on? Personally | believe the 
insurance commissioners will think so. 
This acquisition cost shou-d be settled 
by the companies not the Ccommis- 
sioners. 

Alleged Faults of Companies 

“You have seen from time to time 
a “P. C. O.” (which means in every 
aay language “Prominent Company 
Otmecial”’) quoted in various insurance 
journals giving a dissertation on the 
inconsistencies of the agents. Does not 
the company create the agency? Are 
the companies always consistent? We 
are expected to maintain proper tariff 
rates, and yet see the National Auto 
mobile Dealers Association of St. Louis 
advertise insurance at a saving of from 
30% to 45% written in one of the stock 
companies on our own co-operating list 
too. The rules of our companies pro- 
hibit us from representing both stock 
and mutual companies, and justiy so, 
for no representative agent can repre 
sent both consistently, and be abso- 
lutely fair to himself, the public, or 
the companies themselves. 

“Yet some of these very same com- 
panies will re-insure these mutuals 
thereby making our competition just 
that much harder. 

“Quite a lot of publicity and criticism 
were indulged in a short time ago when 
Commissioner Hands of Michigan re- 
voked the license of an agent in his 
state for ninety days for over-insuring 
some property. <A _ short time later 
when the Michigan Inspection Bureau | 
was fined $2,400 and their license re- 
voked temporarily for alleged discrimi- 
nation very little was said. Little in- 
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terest was created last week when 
Superintendent Travis of Kansas cited 

seventeen of the most prominent com- 
panies to show cause why their lic ense 
should not be revoked for discrimina- 
tion in writing railroad property. 

“Just as long as the companies con- 
tinue to be dominated by their greed 
for premium income, they wi'l be in- 
different of their agents, ‘and guilty of 
unethical practices. Why shouldn't 
the same care be exercised by the com- 
panies in issuing their commissions of 
authority to agents as they exercise 
in employing, special agents? 

Survey of the Agents 

“Have we made a survey of ourselves 
recently? Are we of standard construc- 
tion? Are our foundations built on a 
knowledge of the policy contracts and 
the fundamental principles of insur- 
ance? Are our service flues defective? 
Are we exposed by unethical practices, 
indifference, and a greed for premium 
income, or are we abso'utely detached 
from all degrading influences? 


- “Are we still nothing but solicitors 


and premium collectors? Are we giving 
our companies the same treatment we 
would like for them to accord us, and 
are we always just and fair in all our 


dealings with our fe’low agents? Think 
these questions over. 
“In this day of insurance unrest 


when ‘Premium Income’ seems to be 
the first consideration, when there 1s 
a division in the ranks of the insur- 
ance commissioners, when mutuals and 
reciprocals are more aggressive than 
ever, when companies disagree, when 
agents are unjustly criticized and not 
accorded credit for successful achieve- 
ments, and when ethics are sometimes 
all but forgotten, is it not time for us 
to put our own house in order, to stop, 
think, act? Have you never classified 
your companies? Every agent should 
know the attitude of every company 
jhe represents to the American Agency 
System, and ought to govern himself 
‘n the distribution of his business. 
Broker your business wherever it is 


America” 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS AND STR RIKES 


Statement january 1, 1922 


OMI ckccsnsccatacasectacscadduas $2,256,915.10 
RABNONIOD  siescsccccckac¥dneecane 601,035.89 
Surplus in United States........ $655,879.21 


Total Losses Paid in United 

States from 1674 to 1921, in- 

PE rte $28,629,708.99 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











possible through a member 
tional Association. If you think any- 
thing can be accomplished without co- 
operation try to start something. 

“T have tried in a general way to 
give you a resume’ of the conditions 
in our business today, not with a view 
of causing any undue alarm, but simply 
in order that you may be prepared for 
any emergency that may arise. Don’t 
be an insurance ostrich. Let’s discount 
the future, do more than our part to 
increase the friendly relations with our 
companies, and give more generously 
of our interest and co operation to our 
fellow agents and association work, in 
order that the business of insurance 
may be conducted upon the high plane 
that it so richly deserves 

“REMEMBER WE ARE “INS 
NOW.” 


of the Na- 


URORS’ 





INSURANCE SOCIETY COMMITTEES 
President Charles R. Pitcher of the 
Insurance Society of New York, an- 
nounces the following committees for 
the season of 1922-1923: 
Finance—Lyman Candee, 
M. E. Jewett and Sydney 
Library—R. P. 
R. H. Blanchard, 
William C. Herbert. 
Entertainment—Edward W. 
chairman; Floyd N. 
Sheffe. 
Membership—Carroll L. 
chairman; John M. Watkins, 
S. Silvey and Leo A. Welsh. 


chairman; 
T. Perrin. 

Barbour, chairman; 
texford Crewe and 


Dart, 
Dull and Chris D. 


DeWitt, 
Alexander 


Casualty Lectures—W. G. Falconer, 
chairman; M. E. Jewett and Charles 
Bellinger. 

Fire Lectures—Everard C. Stokes, 


chairman; R. P. 
Maconachy. 

Publicity——J. G. 
man; Claude W. 
Sullivan. 

Publications—Allen E, 
man; William N. 
H. Koop. 


jarbour and J. G. 


Maconachy, chair- 
Boyntan and Edwin L. 


Clough, chair- 
jament and William 


HECP THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 

Your fire department is not a charita- 
ble institution seeking alms whereby it 
may equip itself to protect your prop- 
erty, your life and those of your loved 
ones. It is a body of self-sacrificing, 
public-spirited men, who stand ready to 
answer your call in case of fire. Help 
them as willingly and generously as 
they are willing to help you. It is a 
body of men banded together to help 
you when no other power or depart- 
ment can do you any good. Whenever 
you contribute a few dollars to add to 
the efficiency of the fire department, 
you are making an investment which 
some day may pay you enormous divi- 
dends in saving. Help the fire boys.— 
Louisiana State Fire Marshal’s Bulletin. 
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Rater Atlee Brown 
Dies in Philadelphia 


PICTURESQUE AND VERY ABLE 
Won All of New Jersey, as Well as 
Managing Underwriters, Over to 
His Personality 





—— 
Brown, one of the most pic- 
turesque characters in the insurance 
business, and chief rating expert for 
the companies in New Jersey, died in a 
hospital in Philadelphia on Tuesday 
n ght, following a stroke. He had been 
ill for more than a year, most of the 
time away from the office as the result 
of a stroke which totally incapacitated 
him for a time. 

Mr. Brown not only won fame as a 
rating bureau manager but as a diplo- 
mat, too. When about ten years ago 
he was placed by the companies in 
charge of the rate making machinery of 
New Jersey, his office as expert being 
created as the result of a new rate law, 
he had a task before him that would 
have staggered a man of less tact, good 
humor, ability and patience. Not only 
was it necessary to convince the New 
Jersey Department of Insurance and 
Banking of the wisdom of rates and 
the sincerity and good faith of the com- 
panies, but at the start most of the 
agents of the state were lined up against 
the rating office for reasons of their 
own, 

Mr. Brown quickly won everybody 
over, and his talks before agency or- 
eanizations were models of good nature 
ind clear expression. He made friends 
with public men and with newspaper 
representatives. About him he gath- 
‘red a splendid organization, and into 
his office came flocks of specials and 
ocals with their troubles all of which 
he easily ironed out, leaving everybody 
satisfied. One of the first things he 
did was to write to all the veteran 
gents of the state, get their photo- 
rraphs and hang them up in his office. 

Occasionally his office was attackea 
yy daily papers upon which occasions 
re would write friendly letters to the 
ditors, setting them straight so that 
n the end most every paper in the 
tate was on his side. His method of 
‘andling the companies’ committee on 
lew Jersey rating—‘my bosses”-—as he 
“escribed them, was unusually clever, 
‘nd his intuitive knowledge of human 
~ature here stood him in good stead 
is he sized every one of the under- 
vriters up to a man, knowing all their 
trong points and weaknesses, anda 

atering to them, at the same time 
maintaining his dignity. 

The faith in him held by the com- 
‘anies was demonstrated when he was 
itricken as he was to'’d that his job 
would be held open for him. 

Among the traits which stood out 
vere his simplicity of character and 
democracy. He was a man without airs 

nd “close to nature,” as evidenced by 
he fact that on a hot day—he was of 
‘eavy stature and uncomfortable in the 
“eat—he received visitors clad merely 
‘>. trousers and suspenders, and some- 
‘‘mes the suspenders trailed on the 
‘oor. Everybody loved him despite 
his display of unconventionality. 

When it was seen that Mr. Brown's 

“ealth would continue impaired two 
dditional experts were named by the 
ompanies—Samuel J. Quig and Leon 
\. Watson. Both have had long ex- 
erience in rating matters and are 
vapable executives. 


Atlee 





FRELINGHUYSEN TO TALK 
Senator Frelinghuysen will address 
he field men in Newark on Monday, 
‘-ptember 11, at Achtel-Stetters res- 
‘urant, at 12 o’clock noon. A large 
umber of insurance men _ wi!l be 
resent. 





Charles Dobbs, managing editor of 
Che Insurance Field,” and one of the 
‘st insurance newspaper men in the 
muuntry, is in New York, accompanied 
vy Mrs. Dobbs. 


Insurance Society 
Course Lecturers 


COURSE BEGINS NOVEMBER 16 


Hardy, Watkins, Boone, Reed, Grier, 
Langdon, Erskine, Kronimus and 
ee Walsh Speakers 


The Insurance Society of New York 
ennounces the speakers and subjects 
for the third year course in Fire Insur- 
ance of the Insurance Institute of 
America, The lectures commence on 
Thursday, Nov. 16, 1922, and will be 
held at the Library, 84 William street, 
from 5:15 to 6 p. m.: 

“Fire Insurance Rating: Principles 
and Practices” (Analytic System), Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

“Agency, Agency Law, Organization 
and Management,” John M. Watkins. 
Continental. 

“Fire Protection: Automatic Sprink- 
ler Equipments and Supervisory Ser- 
vice,” Edward P. Boone, New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 

“Fire Loss Settlements,” Prentiss B. 
Reed, Phoenix Assurance Company. 

“Chemical Fire Hazards,” William D. 
Grier, North British & Mercantile. 

“Textiles and Textiles Industries” 
(Cotton Mills), C. Barstow Langdon, 
Factory Insurance Association. 

“Paper Mills” (Paper and Pulp), J. D. 
Erskine, Northern Assurance Company. 

“Vegetable Oil Works,” Ernest Kroni- 
mus, Home Insurance Company. 

“Legal Requirements: State Super- 
vision,” Myles Walsh, Niagara Fire In- 
surance Co, 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will have a representative 
at the Swampscott convention of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


Ins. Co. of N. A. Cuts 
Parcel Post Rates 


TEN CENT PREMIUM NOW FIVE 





Covers Package Valued at $25 or 
Under; Other Reductions Made; 
Text of Policy 
Interest in the sale of parcel post 
insurance coupons was stimulated this 
v.eeck by the publication in a daily 
paper by the Insurance Company of 
North America that a change in the 
cost of these coupons has been made. 
A 5 cent coupon now insures one pack- 
age valued at $25. Formerly it was 
tcn cents. The marine managers of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 

ica here are Platt, Fuller & Co. 

The policy, with the section about 
premium charge, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

This Policy Insures 

The safe arrival of the property con- 
tained in each package for which one 
or more certificates are used, as herein 
provided, and in case of loss or damage 
of the said package, or any part of the 
contents thereof, from any cause what- 
soever, except as hereinafter excluded, 
occurring while the package is actually 
in the custody of the Post Office De- 
partment, the said company will re- 
imburse the assured therefor. 

This Policy Does Not Insure 
Money, Securities, Etc. 

Risks on accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, money notes 
or securities; 

Merchandise on Approval 

Merchandise shipped on consignment, 
memorandum or approval unless 
shipped in fulfilment of an order or 
request, or consigned to parties to 
whom the assured has previously sold 
merchandise; 

Inherent Vice 

Merchandise such as green fruits, 





ener nner 














Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management afid progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 


who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


the business. 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 


keenly regret its loss.” 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 








The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 























butter, eggs, lard or such other articles 
as are perishable in their own nature, 
except against the risks of fire, theft, 
pilferage and non-arrival only, exclud- 
ing any risk of damage and/or depre- 
ciation; 

Insufficient or Insecure Wrapping and 
Packing, Addressing or Postage 
Against loss, or damage or the non- 
arrival of any package or any part of 
the contents thereof, which is incor- 
rect-y or insufficiently addressed; im- 
properly or insecurely wrapped, packed 
or fastened; or on which the postage 

is not fully prepaid; 
Descriptive Labels 
Packages bearing descriptive labels 
or the outside of which tend to de- 
scribe the nature of the contents; 
Risks of War, Riots, Strikes, Etc. 
Against loss or damage caused by 
strikers, locked out workmen or per- 
sons taking part in labor disturbances, 
or arising from riot, civil commotion, 
capture, seizure, or detention, or from 
any attempt thereat, or the conse- 
quences thereof, or the direct or remote 
consequences of any hostilities, arising 
from the acts of any government, peo- 
ple, or persons whatsoever (ordinary 
piracy excepted), whether on account 
ot any illicit or prohibited trade, or 
any trade in articles contraband of war, 
or the violation of any port, regulation, 
or otherwise. Also free from loss or 
damage resulting from measures or op- 
erations incident to war, whether be- 
fore or after the declaration thereof. 
Premium Charge 
All property mailed and insured here- 
under shall be charged for, at the fol- 
lowing premium per package, to be paid 
by the use of the equivalent value in 
certificates; 
Unregistered Mail and/or Ordinary 
Parcel Post 
_ Each Package 
Valued at $25 or less, 5c.; value over 
$25 and not exceeding $50, 10c.; Valued 
over $50 and not exceeding $100, 25c. 
Registered Mail and/or Government 
Insured Parcel Post 
Warranted by the insured that each 
package shipped by Government In- 
sured Parcel Post, valued at $100 or 
less, will be insured with the Govern- 
ment for at least 50% of the actual 
value, and that each package valued in 
excess of $100 will be insured with the 
Government for not less than $50. 
Each Package 
Valued at $50 or less, 5c.; valued over 
$50 and not exceding $150, 10c.: valued 
over $150 and not exceeding $250, 25c. 





JOIN DULL STAFF 

Floyd N. Dull, Incorporated,  an- 
nounces the acquisition of two more 
members of its new staff. L. W. Lang- 
lois, who for some time has been with 
the w ll known brokerage firm of Pate 
& Robb, enters the services of the new 
Eagle Agency on September 1 and at 
that time, N. W. Chichester who has 
had charge of the Indemnity Counter 
of the Metropolitan Branch of the 
Travelers will also join the new agency, 
both of these gentlemen having re- 
signed from their present connections 
for that purpose. 





WILL GO TO HOT SPRINGS 

Th coming convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Hot Springs, Ark., next month is the 
main topic of conversation among the 
agents of Jersey City. This annual 
affair is regarded as “an event” by 
them both as to pleasure as well as of 
business, and this year the city will 
turn out one of the strongest delega- 
tions in its history. Jersey City agents 
are up in arms about the automobile 
insurance situation in New Jersey. In- 
surance is being placed on automobiles 
by dealers and others outside the 
business. 





WILL TOUR THE WORLD 
Henry Evans, chairman of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies, is to take a trip 
around the world. 
month. 


He will sail next 
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Advises Agents How 
To Lower Auto Thefts 


VIEWS OF R. C. PATTERSON 





Know Assured; Urge Auto ‘Locks; 
Praise Police Efficiency; Stand 
Behind Laws; Report 
All Losses 





R. C. Patterson, secretary of the 
Automobile Underwriters Detéttive Bu- 
reau at Atlanta, Ga., and one Who is 
thoroughly familiar with the automo- 
bile theft situation throughout the coun- 
try, gave some good advice to insurance 
agents who attended the Virginia meet- 
ing of the local agents’ association. 
After relating several stories of the 
capture and arrest of automobile thieves 
and of the difficulty in breaking up or- 
ganized gangs without the co-operation 
and help of the public, insurance com- 
panies, police and others, Mr. Patterson 
described what is being done fationally 
and locally to lessen the theft loss ratio 
and how the agents and theif clients 
can assist materially. 

Following is Mr. Patterson’s advice to 
the local agent: 


“The crime situation must be as de- 


plorable in this land as, many, claim 
when an organization like the American 
Bar Association feels called. upon to 
appoint a committee on law enforce- 
ment to study the situation and stiggest 
remedies and this condition, is ftirther 
accentuated when leading lawyers and 
editors suggest that hearsay,,evidence 
be permitted in criminal cases, and all 
rules of evidence now exiene for the 
protection of the defendant, be ‘Wiped 
out. } 
“The National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference have’ offeted, a 20% 
reduction in theft rates if the, Society 
of Automotive Engineers can perfect a 
method for numbering automobile 
frames and motors so thiévés cannot 
change them. The society is now test- 
ing out some twenty different methods. 
“With the officers of the,law, the 
automobile manufacturers, the, automo- 
tive engineers, insurance aptapantes, 
prosecuting attorneys, American Bar 
Association, State Legislature and the 
Federal Government all working from 
different angles to curb the auto thief, 
a minimizing of his activities, within 
reasonable limits would séem to be not 
far ahead. hr 
“However, with all these ageficiés at 
work, what they may be able to accom- 
plish will only be achieved through indi- 
vidual effort and diligence of thé Owner 
and citizen all over this brdéaé ‘land. 
What the Agent Sholld Do 
“May I, therefore, urge upon youu first 
as citizens ,and secondly as /dngyurance 
agents, to: j 
“Know your assureds (riot ii Wdeara, 
when all is said and done, is..the, foun- 
tain head of most losses). ‘44% 
“Urge upon your assure 














NEW MISSISSIPPI 








of the largest premium We 
Globe & Rutgers, are 4d 
Mississippi Valley Fire &¥ 
ance Company, with a pal@ 
$1,000,000 and a surplusi® 
amount. Shares of stockywW 
for $200—par value being av—e= 
effort is being made to enlis 

port of planters, distributor rty 
owners, manufacturers isn oe 


Y 


in Mississippi and Louis stock- 
holders and directors. N Gaitinissions 
will be paid for the sale Of stdéx. 
Sent to Birmingham 

F. B. Brewer, former spee¢ nt of 
the National Surety, is ay) 9 Sen 
of the fidelity, surety and bustiary de- 
partments of the McConnell- é-Terry 
Realty & Insurance Company, who act 
as district agents at Birmingham. 


their cars with the best lock they can 
buy, and to lock their car every time 
they leave the driver’s seat and take 
the key with them. (Auto thieves 
almost universally tell us that they 
never attempt to steal a locked car, be- 
cause there are so many more that are 
not locked. Or if locked, the owner of 
the car fails to remove the key). 

“Pat the officers on the back and give 
them a little more praise than the piece 
of work they have done may warrant. 
(Officers are not possessed of second 
sight or clairvoyant powers, and people 
should not expect them to go out and 
pull stolen cars out of the air, when the 
owner or no one except the thief knows 
where it is). 

“Keep before your friends the gravity 
of the auto theft situation the necessity 
for reporting to your local officers any 
suspicious circumstances or actions; the 
need of doing your duty as jurors. 

“Laws are only enforced so far as 
public sentiment is behind them. 

“Use every iawful means to overcome 
the maudlin sentiment fostered and 
propogated by that small number of 
persons who with nothing else to do, 
coddle all criminals—the darker their 
crime, the more coddling they receive— 
and are constantly getting up petitions 
for pardons and paroles. 

“Only support those men for public 
office who are for a strict enforcement 
of the law. 

“If a judge should be numbered 
among your friends, tell him about the 
auto crooks, he may try one the next 
day or week and what you say will have 
its effect when he goes to pass sentence. 
Remember that every year an auto 
thief is kept away from the gang twenty 
cars are thereby prevented from being 
stolen. 

“Last, though this may not be its 
proper place, report by telegraph to the 
Automobile Underwriters Detective Bu- 
reau, all thefts, giving make of car, 
motor and/or serial number, name of 
assured, name of company and policy 
number and any special marks of identi- 
fication.” 





B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 





Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





48 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone 56784 John 


FORTY YEARS WITH COMPANY 





Charles H. Yunker, President of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Celebrates 
Fortieth Anniversary 





From clerk to president in forty con- 
tinuous years’ service with one insur- 
ance company is the record of Charles 
H. Yunker, president of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics. Last week he celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the organization. 

Mr. Yunker commenced his services 
with the Milwaukee when it was still a 
mutual company with offices on West 
Water street, Milwaukee. At that time 
he was the seventh employe, including 
the officers, and the assets were ap 
proximately $800,000 with premium re- 
ceipts of -268,000 in a territory covering 
seven states. Today the company’s 
assets approximate $8,000,000 while its 
premium receipts in 1921 amounted to 
$4,000,000. Its present territory cov 
ers every state in the Union. 

The 150 employes of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics surprised Mr. Yunker with 
several large bouquets in commemora- 
tion of his service. 





SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


(<\MANCHESTER, N. H./) 
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FIFTY-SECOND 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |, 1922 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2.000,000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
LIABILITIES. Except Capital 5.905 .144.09 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.039.205.68 














1871 


$700,000 Capital 


Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


; An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 


1922 


Surplus $750,401 

















ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. 








NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 
LICENSED IN 


Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New 
Pennsylvania 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
ersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 

outh Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


MARQUETTE 


NATIONAL 


A good company for good agents. 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 

Assets Over Two Million Dollars 
Under Same Management THE GREA 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000 


CHICAGO 
T WESTERN FIRE 














CHAS. H. POST, U. 8. Mgr. 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


POUNDED 1606 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICER” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











Fire—Casua 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Nation-Wide 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Ity— Automobile Insurance 
acilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 



































PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A KROUSE oe CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOGAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 
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Bank Agency Trouble 
Seen From New Angle 


COMPETENCY IS NOT DENIED 
Speaker at Virginia Meeting Finds 
Local Agents Retiring; Evil Lies 
in Misuse of Banks’ Power 


Another angle to the bank agenvy 
question arose at the annual meeting of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents when D. A. Lyon, of Moyler & 
Lyon, local agents at Petersburg, Va.. 
de ivered a talk in which he condemned 
the appointment of banks as ag:nts, 


but did not accuse the bank ins‘r- 
ance departments of being less com- 
petent than the regular” insurance 


Mr. Lyon deplored 
increasingly ruinous 
to local agents because of the actual 
pressure brought by banks to direct 
business toward their insurance de- 
partments to the eventual detriment of 
the local agent. 

Nevertheless, he assailed the practice 
from a different side, admitting as 1 
premise that banks, particularly in 
Petersburg, with which he is familiar, 
employed competent insurance man 
agers, with experienced assistants, and 
then proceed to prey upon the business 
of the agent whose entire income is 
dependent upon his insurance writings. 

Mr. Lyon related some interesting 
anecdotes bearing upon the situation 
in his home town, His talk appears in 
part as follows: 

“In speaking of ‘bank 
shall endeavor to confine myself en- 
tirely to the facts as I have found 
them from personal observation, there- 
by giving you first-hand information 
secured through the ‘school of experi- 
ence,’ by an independent agent in the 
local agency business for the past 
eighteen years, and who in the last 
three years has had to seek other fields 
of endeavor such as real estate and 
rentals in order to produce sufficient 
revenue to meet expenses and made a 
small profit. His premium income hav- 
ing been materially reduced in conse- 
avence of bank agencies, and there 
being ‘ittle prospects of securing new 
business as long as these agencies con- 
tinue. 

“Petersburg, Va., enjoys a population 
of over 30,000. There are six banking 


agents themselves. 
the situation as 


agencies, 1 


institutions in the city having total 
resourees of over twenty-one millions, 
each and every one being of sound 


financial 
of character, 
ability. 

“IT know of no instance in Petersburg 
where any cashier, dircetor or other 
officer of any banking institution main- 
tains an agency for the sole or prin- 
cipal purpose of controlling the bust- 
ness of the bank in ‘which they are 
emvloyed or associated with. In other 
words ‘part-time-bank agencies’ do not 


standing and managed by men 
experience and business 


exist in our community. 
“It is the bank, chartered by the 
state and given a right by the state 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement. and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY. Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS, Secretary / 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
& CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 


Metropolitan District 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


HOWIE 





to conduct a genera! insurance agency, 
in addition to banking, and does oper- 
ate an insurance department, with a 
competent manager and a corp of able 
assistants who work ‘all the time’ that 
I am referring to. 

“Five of the six banking institutions 
in our city, either operate an insurance 
department, under the management of 
a competent and experienced man, who 
has his assistants, and a corp of well 
informed clerks or they are allied or 
associated with an institution having a 
more or less interlocking directorate, 
that is engaged in the operation of 
an insurance agency. 

“The directors of each bank that 
operates an insurance department (in 
their good judgment) have seen fit to 
employ a manager who due to his past 


experience in the insurance business 
is competent. and wel! able to. offer 
to the insuring public, and does. the 


service which is generally offered by 
a ‘First-Class Insurance Agency.’ 
Best Insurers With Banks 


‘It is of peculiar significance thar 
you find, with some exceptance, the 
largest and best companies are repre- 


sented bv the insurance departments 
ef these banks. One is led to believe 
that the large capital and survlus an 
reas to the special agent, he being 
virtually asured that the agency’s bal- 
ance will be more promovtly than if his 
company was represented by an inde- 
pendent agent. 

“It is but natural that the insurance 
required by these banks on their own 
proverty is written by their insurance 
departments, whether it be fire, cay: 
ualty or surety. Each of these banks 
have ten, fifteen or twenty directors, 
and they are representative men, being 
our most prominent merchants, and 
manufacturers. It is no more than 
could be expected that they place their 
insurance with the departments of the 
bank of which thev are directors. Their 
positions as directors being denendent 
upon the success of the bank, whether 
the profits come from banking depart 
ment of the insurance denartment. 1 
have known these directors to solicit 


personally for the insurance depart- 
ment of the bank of which they are 
associated, policies calling for  pre- 
miums as small ag $5 annual. 

“Now gentlemen, think of twenty 
directors, being some of the largest 
and most prominent business men of 
your city, in addition to placing all of 
their insurance with you, soliciting in- 
surance for your agency, with no com- 
pensation except that received at your 
dividend period. I consider that these 
five banking institutions have from 
seventy-five to one hundred solicitors, 
and good ones; that today in the City 
of Petersburg the majority of ow 
‘argest and most prominent business 
men and manufacturers are engaged 
indirectly in the insurance agency busi- 
ness, in conseauence of being “working 
‘irectors” of these banking institutions. 
What chance has an independent agent? 

“But this is not all—I do not know 
how many stockholders these banks 
have, nor have I any way of ascertain- 
ing this information, IT have met quite 
a number who frankly tell me that they 
place theireinsurance with the Isur- 
ence department of their own bank. and 
J assure you that it has been instilled 
into them by the managers of the in- 
svrance denartments of these banks, 
that the success of the institution, more 
er less, denends upon the support of 
its stockholders, and that the stock- 
holders should p'ace all their business 
with the insurance department of the 
bank in which he or she owns stock, 
ard the majority do it. 

“I know of stockholders who openty 
(and vou can’t blame them. we all 
work for, boost and try to build up any 
institution in which we are stockhold 
ers) advise the placing of insurance 
with the insurance department of the 
bank which they are a_ stockholder. 
You will notice T don’t say they solicit 
for these banks, I am not claiming that 
they are wrong, and am in no way 
trving to show or prove that these 
banks have unlicensed solicitors. but 
if advising. and recommending the 
Dilacing of insurance with the insur- 
ance department of any bank accom- 
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plishes the same purpose as soliciting 
it is immaterial what you call the 
method used to accomplish the result. 

“Imagine each of these banks having 
100 stockholders and if each of these 
stockholders works for his or her in- 
stitution, we have, in addition to the 
salaried men of these banks, five hun- 
dred quasi or semi-solicitors. The in- 
surance field in Petersburg is pretty 
well covered, and the independent 
agent—-where does he ‘come in’? 

“Is there an independent agent here, 
who would not gladly employ half a 
dozen solicitors on a reasonable salary 
if he gould get them? Would it not 
be Eutopia if you had one hundred 
solicitors, much less five hundred, that 
were goliciting insurance for your 
agency, their on'y compensation being 
a small dividend on their stock at your 
dividend period? 

Banks Allow Long Time Credit 

“The grasp the bank agencies have 
on the insurance business in a com- 
munity does not stop here. The aver- 
age independent agency is not over- 
burdened with capital, nor has he any 
too great an amount of financial re- 
sources, and cannot allow credit but 
just ‘so Jong.’ He has to pay the com- 
panies, or ‘quit.’ 

“As an evidence of the rather pe- 
culiar condition created by the estab- 
lishment of bank agencies, within a 
period of twelve months, four of the 
oldest and largest independent insur- 
ance agencies in this city were forced 
to ‘iquidate or sell to bank agencies 
in Petersburg, and my agency might 
have had to done likewise, but for 
having three years ago changed, ex- 
tended or enlarged our operations so 
as to include real estate and rentals. 

“I, personally, know of no remedy 
for the condition in my city which so 
vitally effects the existence of the in- 
dependent agent, if I did I should have 
undertaken to have applied the ‘cure. 
all,” nor am I asking or soliciting the 
aid of this association in my behalf, 
but wish to warn each and every local 
fire insurance agent in Virginia, that 
what exists in Petersburg today, may 
exist in Richmond, Norfolk, Roanoke. 
Lynchhurg or any other city of this 
state tomorrow, and you may have to 
meet the same conditions I did. What 
would you do? Is there a field for an- 
other real estate and rental office in 
your gity? Or would you have to do as 
four of my good brother independent 
agents did? Sell—It .is a big question 
gentlemen.” 





Cc, K, UNDERHILL DEAD 
Clarence King Underhill, 45 years old, 
head of the C. K. Underhill Insurance 
Company, who resided in Sewickley, 
died last Wednesday in the Allegheny 
General hospital. He was born in 
Philade’phia and had made his home 
in Sewickley the last two years. He 
was @ member of the Racquet Club of 
Philadelphia, and the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Marblehead, Mass. He leaves 

his. widow, a son and a daughter. 
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Stockholders Will 
Liquidate Allied Fire 


HAS SERVED ITS PURPOSES 





Started in 1918 to Enlarge Re-insur- 
ance Facilities; Good Assets; 
Praised By Donaldson 


eee 


The Allied Fire, formed during the 
war tn Pittsburgh to increase the facl 


ties of the American rednsurance mar: 


ket, 1g golng to be liquidated, its stock: 
holders believing that the company has 
garved the purpose for which it was 


organized, A bill in equity has been 
filed in the Court of Common Pleas of 


Allegheny County for the dissolution of 
the company. Started in 1918 to fur- 
nish re-insurance for the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Mutual the Allied Fire 
continued in business until February 
of this year, when, with only eighty- 
eight po icies on the books, a decision 
to re-insure the outstanding liability 
was reached. 

The American General of Chicago 
took over the policies and in May the 
Allied Fire ceased all operations. An 
inspection of its financial condition re- 
vealed on August 15 assets of $153,487, 
liabilities of $1,645 and a surplus to 
policyholders of $154,841. Ninety per 
cent of the assets, or $135,000 will be 
distributed to stockholders immedé@iate- 
ly while the remainder will be kept to 
meet administration expenses. E M.. 
Hill was president and Carl Van der 
Voort secretary of the company. 

In commenting upon the organization 
of the Allied Fire Commissioner Tom 
Donaldson of Pennsylvania paid the 
following tribute to the motives prompt- 
ing the stockholders to launch the com- 
pany: 

“The Allied Fire 
practical insurance men. 
organized to afford reinsurance 
ties during the World War period. The 
emergency having passed those who 
had invested in the capital stock deemed 
it best to vo'untarily liquidate the com- 
pany, and this was done under the 
advice of the insurance department.” 


was conducted by 
It was really 
facili- 





WANTS $50,000 DAMAGES 
Suits for damages aggregating $50,000 
were filed last week against James 
Pao'ise of New Castle, Pa., as a result 
of an peiPcione “Yo collision in which 
Charles Steinmetz, 3, was killed and 
several persons were injured. The ac- 
cident occurred several months ago. 
Paolise will stand trial in the Septem- 
ber term of court on, a charge of man- 
slaughter ‘n connection with the child’s 
death. Char'es and Malinda Hammond 
seek $700. the value of their auto. Ham- 
mond seeks $10.000 for his own injuries 
and the loss of his wife’s services. His 
wife seeks damages to the extent of 
$25,000 on account of permanent hurts 
she received. Eugene Steinmetz seeks 

$15,000 for the death of his son. 


Insurance Employment 
Bureau is Started 


FIFTY COMPANIES ON THE LIST 


K. M. Wehinger and G. L. Stone the 
Organizers; to Centralize Supply 
of Job Hunters 


~ 


Two bright young men of wide ex: 
perience tn ennployment mattersK, Mf, 


Wehinger and (, L, Stone~are t0 eg 
tablish a central Insurance employment 
bureau which will centralize the supply 


of available applicants and furnish com: 


panies, agents and brokers with quali: 
fled employes, This Position Secur- 


ing Bureau—as it will be called—is to 
be located at 206-8 Broadway. 
Mr. Wehinger has been with the 


Aetna Life for ten years and was for: 
merly a daily newspaper man. More 


recently he has been employment man- 
ager and he will continue in that capac- 
ity. He recently attracted considerable 
attention by giving radio talks on sales- 
manship and how to get and hold a job, 
the talk being delivered at the West- 
inghouse station in Newark. Mr. Stone 
is employment manager of the National 
Surety, and will continue in that capac- 
ity. In discussing the new bureau Mr. 
Wehinger said this week: 

“This new bureau should prove to be 
a move which should be of tremendous 
assistance to the insurance fraternity 
and to applicants who are desirous of 
seeking connections with the rapidly 
increasing ‘profession of protection.’ 

“A survey has been made of many of 
the leading companies and brokers, and 
the results indicate success for the new 
departure. 

“By closely co-operating with the 
companies, agents and brokers the cen- 
tral bureau will select qualified appli- 
cants by means of the scientific meth- 
ods employed successfully by Messrs. 
Wehinger and Stone for some years 
past. This of necessity means a com- 
petent and qualified employee for a 
position in which he will be happy, in- 
stead of merely a man or woman for a 
job. This can only be done by employ- 
ment managers who have had actual 
company experience and who know the 
requirements of every job in every line 
of insurance.” 

Fifty company and other offices have 
already agreed to co-operate with the 
new bureau. 





Josenh V. McDonald has joined the 
Hall & Henshaw agency as a solicitor. 
He was formerly with the National 
Liberty in the same capacity and prior 
to that was with the Russell & Ziegler 
agency. 





Sellbach & Deans, prominent San 
Francisco agents, have purchased the 
Vulcan Building in San Francisco. 
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WHAT AD BOOKS TO READ 





List Given by A. D. Lange, Advertising 
Manager of Fireman’s 
Fund 





A. D. Lange, advertising manager of 
the Fireman's Fund, gives the “Under- 
writers’ Report” a list of books which 
he recommends to men preparing in- 
surance advertising copy. 

“How to Advertise,” by George 
French. Published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. A very complete 
advertising handbook that particularly 
stresses the display element in adver- 
tising. 

“Making Advertisements,” by Roy S. 
Durstine. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. An exceedingly 
readable book but probably of more 
va'ue to the technical advertising man 
than to one who wants merely a grasp 
of advertising fundamentals. 

“A Short Course in Advertising,” by 
Alex F. Osborn. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Just what 
the name implies. 

“Advertising, Its Principles and 
Practice,’ by Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hol- 
lingsworth and Parsons. Published by 
the Ronald Press Company, New York. 

The “Psychology of Advertising,” by 
Walter Dill Scott, Pub’ished by Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 

“Printers’ Ink” (weekly), 185 Madison 
avenue, New York. The leading adver- 
tising periodical. 





F. R. Morgaridge, of the Arson De- 
partment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has been ill at his home 
with malaria for the past ten days. He 
is recovering, however, and is expected 
to return to his office early next week. 
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NEW ATLANTA BUILDING 


Haas & Howell, Atlanta general 
agents for the Fidelity & Deposit, have 
an eight-story fireproof office building 
under construction to accommodate 
their growing force and offer space for 
future development. Each floor con- 
tains 3,700 square feet of rentable 
space. Haas & Howell will occupy the 
eighth floor and half of the seventh. 
Two elevators are being installed. 

The architectural design of the 
building is dignified, and beautiful. It 
will make an excellent location for any 
firm as it is set right in the heart of 
the business district. 





Hard Times on Beaver Street 
As il'ustrating what hard times mean 
to the marine insurance district, Law- 
rence R. Beatty, New York City, said 
in court this week that his former 
salary of $25,000 a year in marine in- 
surance has been cut to $2,500 a year. 





The next meeting of the Suburban 
Field Club will be held in Brooklyn 
Tuesday at the Hotel St. George. 
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Usefulness of Agents In 
The Stock Company System 
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A Collection of Opinions Gathered By Maryland Casualty 
Company and Some of Its Representatives 
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(etting the viewpoint of the agents 


themselves relative to the value of the 


agoncy system in stock company insu 
ance, the Maryland Casualty has per: 
formed & Unique and interesting ser 
vice to the agency foree of the com 


pally. 
The idea was pushed along by the 


publicity department of the company, 
which sent out this letter: 


You are aware of the fact that mutual and 
reciprocal insurance companies very greatly 
belittle the agency system of stock companies. 

Will you kindly state in a few sentences the 
service you render the assured as an agent? 
Give illustrations, if possible. 

We well know what this service is, but we 
would like to get specific statements from the 
agents themselves in reference to it. We be- 
lieve we can use such statements for the good 
of our business and of the agents as well. 


$10 Prize Winner 

Among the agents who took up the 
publicity department’s request was the 
T. E. Braniff Co., of Oklahoma City, 
which offered a $10 prize to the agent 
writing the best reply, and J. A. Yar- 
brough, of Shawnee, Okla., won it. His 
statement follows: 


In contradiction to the arguments frequently 
advanced by mutual and reciprocal insurance 
companies that the local stock company agent 
is a parasite upon the insurance business, I 
have the following statements to make: The 
local agent about whom I am speaking is an 
honest, efficient, energetic service- rendering 
agent. In my opinion he is just as necessary 
in his community as is the local attorney, 
doctor, dentist, or any other professional man 
or woman. When we meed a doctor or an 
attorney we do not send to some distant city 
for one, because we must have service now and 


we must be so we can without delay advise 
with him, So it 18 with the loval insurance 
agent, He watches the diferent risky tn hig 
town closely, reporting without delay changes 
in occupancy, accumulations of rubbish, the 
placing of public hydrants, insisting upon the 
placing of new buildings s0 as to avoid expo: 
sure charges if possible, warning against hon: 
standard tlues and foundations, the keeping of 
hazardous items in the house or doing anything 
that will increase the hazard of the various 
risks, thereby increasing the rates. He also 
takes the pains to acquaint his client with 
the kind of coverage he is writing him so that 
in the event of loss there will be no reason 
for misunderstandings and disputes. 

Then, too, his being on the ground and being 
thoroughly familiar with the class of risk he 
is writing he explains to the assured any 
penalized defects that can be easily overcome, 
places the proper clauses on the policy so as 
to give his client the very best coverage possi- 
ble for the least money. 

He is off inestimable value to his company 
as well as to his client in that he is acquainted 
with the moral as well as the physical hazard 
of his risk and oftentimes protects his com- 
pany against criminal minded, designing per- 
sons. There are ways too numerous to men- 
tion in which the local agent is of great value 
to both his client and company. 

I am just as serious in this matter as I can 
be. If 1 did not know that I am in a business 
in which I can render service invaluable to 


my community as well as earn a livelihood for 
myself and family, l would quit it at once. 


Other Points Brought Out 


Some paragraphs from letters of other 
agency representatives follow: 

C. R. Neidlinger: The instructions 
and advices given the assured in the 
time of a loss by the local agent are 
most valuable. 

Henry H. Wilson: A policyholder of 
this office during a severe rain storm 


at night ran into a small hole in the 
road, which caused a complete collapse 
of the front of the machine. This as- 
sured called me up and asked me to 
come down and make out the papers, 
and asked numerous questions as to 
whether the company would pay for 
towing charges; asked for advice as to 
where the car should be repaired, 
should it be fixed right away, or should 


he wait until the company sent a repre: 
sentative {0 see I 


Durlag the repate work & defective 


spindle axle was found that in all prob 
abilities was the regult of the accident, 

The insurance company Was not In a 
position to emphatically deny lability, 


which they would have a right to do 


under their policy, and they asked the 
assured if he could prove to the insur- 
ance company why this claim should 
be paid under the circumstances they 
would be very glad to consider the 
matter. 

The assured couldn’t prove the claim, 
he didn’t know where to turn or what 
to do. He came to me as agent with 
his troubles again, and after two weeks 
search of court records, and obtaining 
other information I put before the as- 
sured facts that secured the payment 
of the claim. 

Where would this assured obtain this 
service except from an agent? 

The motto of good insurance purchas- 
ing is, ‘Know your insurance agent, and 
trust in him’; then you will receive the 
proper protection and proper adjust- 
ment on claims.” 

C. D. Paige: A capable insurance 
agent must be honorable and have 
acquired judgment upon insurance mat- 
ters by years of study and experience. 
Ry reason of the fact that he receives 
commission for his services rather than 
salary, he becomes independent, there- 
by fitting him to advise upon the merits 
of companies, policies, etc. A salaried 
man must of necessity at all times rep- 


resent the will and wishes of the people 
who pay his salary, and he is not at all 
times expressing his own opinion or 
belief, 

An insurance agent must know how 
to protect companies against dishonora- 
ble practices of the public, likewise 
secure for his customers a full and 
sufficient value for the premium re- 
ceived. A poor agent cannot hold cus- 


tomers even if he can get them, A 


Hoot salaried representative frequent 


Lakes the place of predecessor of some 


ability with very poor results to the 
policyholders placed in his care, 

I have observed that the same reasons 
Why policyholders get better results by 


reason of the agency system enters into 
Other lines of business, Seldom have 


I purchased supplies through some 
branch concern and secured as good 
service as though I had purchased my 
goods through a concern selling for 
themselves. 

Not long ago during keen competi- 
tion with a mutual company, and having 
won the risk, my assured stated to me 
that he would view with alarm the pos- 
sibility of insurance business being 
handled direct by the companies. He 
expressed the opinion that the reason 
why the insurance companies in this 
country are looked up to with respect 
is the fact that our agency system 
places at the disposal of the policyhold- 
ers a man who, by reason of his busi- 
ness, must of necessity give them good 
service. 

H. W. Crowell: Many of the assured 
come to us with coverage that is utter- 
ly inadequate, and with forms that do 
not begin to protect them properly. In 
the undertaking of insurance we fre- 
quently furnish them before the con- 
tracts are let with plans as to the con- 
struction of their plants so that the 
lowest cost possible shall obtain. 

L. Calvin Jones: “Many of our as- 
sured tell us they would much rather 
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deal with the agent of a company, whom 
they know and have known personally 
and intimately for many years, than to 
deal at long distance with some mutual 
and reciprocal company, the personnel 
of which they do not know.” 

H. M. Burleson: Service is not so 
much a specific act as it is a state of 
being. It is like a stream of water, 
fresh, cool and pure, ever gushing out 
of the earth inexhaustible. Our willing- 
ness and eagerness to help our clients 
is always present. 

We co-operate with the assured in 
connection with his individual business 
plus all the community activities in 
which he is interested. ; 

Cc. A. Kneedler: Under the recipro- 
cals and mutuals mail order business 
methods an assured is largely depen- 
dent on his own knowledge of insurance 
matters for proper protection, or he 
must place himself entirely in the hands 
of the other party to the insurance con- 
tract who is to pay the loss, a rather 
weak transaction to say the least, and 
certainly one in which the assured 
would not trust the seller to sell him 
any of his stock in trade, if the seller 
is an inferior concern, as are reciprocals 
and mutuals. 

D. S. Baum: The case of the agent 
of stock companies contrasted with that 
of mutual or reciprocal companies is 
analogous to the case of the local mer- 
chant versus the peddler and mail-order 
house. Imagine waking up some morn- 
ing and finding your town or city with- 
out any retail merchants. This condi- 
tion would equally apply if local insur- 
ance agents ceased to do business. 

Eugene F. Hord: The broker is neu- 
tral in his relation to the ‘assured and 
the company he represents. He has 
no motive to sell insurance to the as- 
sured except it be the best in every 
way. Mutuals and reciprocals sell their 
own insurance and must be prejudiced 
in favor of their own by the fact. The 
agent is like an umpire in a game of 
ball, fair to both sides. 


BINDS FOR HOME F. & M. 





John G. Simmons Adds California 
Company to List for Binding 
General Business 





A brokerage and service department 
for the Home Fire & Marine of San 
Francisco was inaugurated this week 
in this city under the charge of John 
G. Simmons at 110 William street, for 
the binding of genera! business any- 
where throughout the United Staten. 
Mr. Simmonds has been binding for 
the Atlas, Imperial, Norwich Union, and 
the State of Liverpool for a number of 
years past. His office will be operated 
for the joint service to brokers and to 
agerts of the California company in 
the same manner as for those of the 
other companies and to whom all busi- 
ness bound by Mr. Simmonds will be 
sent for writing. 

The appointment of Mr. Simmonds is 
in line with the forward progress of 
the Home Fire & Marine in the build- 
ing up of its business throughout the 
country. 





WANT MORE PROTECTION 

Several fire insurance companies in 
the Pittsburgh district have taken ac- 
tion following the abandonment by the 
city of 10 fire houses, in a wave of 
economy. This was brought out at a 
hearing before a council when a peti- 
tion of 333 residents of the Fourteenth 
ward urging the Pub’ic Safety depart- 
ment to re-establish No. 61 Engine com- 
pany, was submitted. 





TO MEET AT LAKE PLACID 


A special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Insurance Federation 
of the State of New York, will be held 
at Lake Placid Tuesday, Sept. 26. The 
meeting will be held in connection with 
the annual conventions of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the International As- 
sociation of Accident Underwriters. 
Plans tor the annual meeting and other 
important subjects will be discussed. 


OSBORNS INDEPENDENT AGAIN 





Consolidation With Slosson & Smyth 
Dissolved by Mutual Agreement; 
Chicago Connections Remain 





After a few short months of exist- 
ence, the widely heralded consolidation 
of the Slosson & Smyth, general insur- 


‘ance brokers, with Osborn & Co., ma- 


rine insurance’ brokers, has _ fallen 
through as far as the New York offices 
are concerned. It was announced on 
Monday of this week that by mutual 
agreement the two firms have dissolved 
the consolidation as of today, Septem- 
ber 1, and that business of Osborn & 
Co. will be continued in their name as 
former y, with offices at 45 Wall street. 
Slosson & Smyth will continue in their 
Maiden Lane offices. The Western 
business of Slosson & Smyth will be 
continued through the Chicago office 
of Osborn & Co. 

While the divorcing of the fire and 


marine interests into their former status 
comes as a distinct surprise to the local 
insurance market it is not illogical in 


.view of the stagnant cundition of the 


various branches of the insurance busi- 
ness. The three Osborns, and likewise 
the members of the firm of Slosson & 
Smyth, are men with large capabilities 
and excellent experience in insurance. 
It is argued, therefore, that this separa- 
tion in no way retards the successful 
progress which the two firms should 
respectfully register. 





ILLINOIS FIRE LOSS 

For the first six months of 1922 fire 
losses in Il'inois amounted to $11,143,817 
according to a report just made public 
by State Fire Marshal John G. Gamber. 
The heaviest loss month was March 
with a total of $3,573,843. The loss 
for June was $1,349,790. Spontaneous 
combustion was responsible for the 
largest number of fires and lightning 
the least. 


EDSON & COMPANY ORGANIZED 

Edson & Company has been organ- 
ied under the laws of the state of 
Ivinois with headquarters at Chicago, 
The company has acquired the interests 
of Edson & Company of Delaware and 
Edson & Company of New York, the 
latter concerns having offices in New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, and Washington. The officers 
of the new company are Henry Edson, 
president; J. Samuel Turner, vice- 
president; Frank Tenney, secretary; 
and J. Z. Kibler, treasurer. Mr. Turner 
was formerly with the bonding claim 
department of the Maryland Casualty 
of Ba’timore. 





HOLD BROTHERS; ARSON CHARGE 

The brothers, Benjamin and David 
Sonis were held in $5,000 bail each for 
the Grand Jury by Judges Bartlett and 
McDevitt in the Philadelphia Criminal 
Court on the charge of conspiracy to 
commit arson. 








Mutual. 





The “street” of San Francisco was startled 
when it was announced in April, 1892, that 
the Fireman's Fund had purchased the Home 


In local business the Home Mutual had be- 
come an important factor, ranking next to 
the Fireman's Fund. In December, 1900, re- 
cognizing that the title was a misnomer, as 
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Adopted by One of the “Old Families” 


The beginning of a nation-wide business 
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the company did no mutual business, the cor- 
porate name was changed to the Home Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 

Rapidly the company’s business was extended 
from the local field of California to cover the 
whole United States, its management being 
placed in the hands of the managers of the 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT | 


Commissioners to Hear 
Arguments on Sept. 7 


GEARHEART TO PRESENT CASE 





Ohio Commissioner to Speak Upon 
Uniform Laws and Taxation; 
Underwriters to Follow 
With Proposals 





September 7 will be a day of more 
than passing interest for marine in- 
surance underwriters. It is on next 
Thursday morning that the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, in session 
at Swampscott, wil receive proposals 
of the marine underwriters after Com- 
missioner B. W. Gearheart, Ohio, has 
delivered an address on “Uniform State 
Laws to Regulate and Tax Marine 
Transportation Insurance.” The Con- 
vention will then go into a committee 
of the whole to hear arguments from 
those interested in the subject. 

A committee of marine underwriters 
will go from New York accompanied 
by the counsel for the American Insti- 
tute. Although the hearing will not be 
held until the morning of the third day 
of the convention the subject is not 
eclipsed in importance by any other 
upon the program. The whole business 
of marine insurance, one of the largest 
and most vital component parts of in- 
surance as a whole, will be effected by 
whatever decisions and results are 
reached. Whatever gains the marine 
insurance commission can register will 
not be discernible immediately as the 
commissioners must relay their recom- 
mendations to their respective legis- 
latures before satisfaction will be forth- 
coming. 

If any body of representatives dele- 
gated to plead a cause before the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention 13s 
deserving of success it is the marine 
insurance committee. Nothing in its 
agenda savors of radicalism, unjust 
privileges or anything so impossible of 
attainment that to promise it would in- 
cur for the commissioners disfavor with 
their home states. The matter of se- 
curing uniform legislation for marine 
insurance has been an open problem 
for so many years and the business is 
today in such immediate need of relief 
from fetters that grant competitive ad- 
vantage to foreign insurers that further 
delay on the part of the important 
maritime states in enacting legis!ation 
of a uniform and suitable nature is 
enormously costly to insurance and of 
gain to nobody in this country. 

Former attempts to interest the fed- 
eral government or the insurance com- 
missioners in a program of relief from 
onerous taxation and a multitude of 
conflicting regulatory laws that worked 
havoc with the accounting departments 
of marine insurance companies have 
ended with little success. Only within 
the last two years has any reai y.rog- 
ress been made, but the attitude now 
reflected by the commissioners and the 
government at Washington is such as 
to engender high hopes that the efforts 
to be crystalized next week in concrete 
proposals will be crowned with success. 





WM. F. MITCHELL DEAD 
William J. Mitchell, for more than 
forty years connected with the marine 
department of Field & Cowles, promi- 
nent Boston agents, died last Friday. 
His death is deeply regretted by all 
oo marine insurance men who knew 
m. 





MARINE VACATION DAYS 
Half the underwriting coterie in the 
marine insurance district is on vacation 
until over Labor Day. Messrs. Burke, 
Page, Cauty, McIndoe and others are 
allowing their subordinates to swelter 
through the applications. 


How Greek Loss Cases 
Are Viewed at Home 


NATIONALS URGE FAIRNESS 


Look for Impartial Justice in Trials 
of Disputed Losses; Three Mines 
Found So Far This Year 





Some light is thrown upon the marine 
insurance situation in Greece by a spe- 
cial correspondent of “The Policy” who 
resides in that country. Greek losses 
have of late brought the shipping indus- 
try of the once famous Aegean ports 
into some disfavor throughout’ the 
world and in fairness both to the Greeks 
themselves and to marine insurance 
underwriters in this country, it is just 
that some estimate of conditions from 
one on the scene and presumably ac- 
quainted with the situation should be 
given wide distribution. 

Following is an interesting summary 
of the attitude in Greece itself as viewed 
by “The Policy’s” contributor: 

The decisions recently given by the 
English courts in connection with the 
loss of the Grecian steamers, the lonna 
and the Crigonios, both of which were 
insured very heavily, have created a 
feeling of the greatest uneasiness in 
the best Greek shipping circles, and the 
fear is openly expressed that the tri- 
bunals sitting to decide upon the numer- 
ous other losses still to be heard will 
approach the evidence produced with a 
prejudiced mind. It is perhaps some- 
what difficult for business men at home 
to appreciate that proportionately there 
are just as many firms in Greece as in 
any other country who would not per- 
mit their business dealings to contain 
even the smallest germ of anything but 
straightforward and honest action, and 
whose reputations stand high with Brit- 
ish firms who have had close business 
relationship with them for very many 
years. 

While it is apparent beyond doubt 
that the gravest suspicion must attach 
to the majority of the sinkings of Gre- 
cian steamers “during the epidemic,” it 
is also equally beyond doubt that some 
of the losses during that same period 
were caused by circumstances entirely 
beyond the control.of the owners, as 
the evidence so closely sifted by the 
committee of the Greek Ministry of 
Marine has brought to light, but which 
losses nevertheless have been classed 
with those upon which suspicion has 
been directed merely because of the 
period coincidence. Such owners may, 
I think, rest assured that justice will 
be meted out to them with imparti- 
ality and without prejudice. 

One should not deduce the impossi- 
bility of loss through collision with 
mines merely because of the long period 
since the great war, as it is a known 
fact that so late as April last three 
mines were discovered floating in the 
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Aegean Sea. Grecian and Levant waters 
were not so efficiently swept as the 
waters nearer home. 


Loss Ratios No Higher 


It is a point worthy of note that dur- 
ing the period covering the epidemic 
of heavy losses in these seas the loss 
ratio of Greek marine insurance com- 
panies did not appreciate, a fact which 
proves what I have often previously 
stated in “The Policy,” that in hands of 
a capable underwriter who knows local 
conditions and his market, and who 
has an acquaintance with the majority 
of local owners, marine insurance can 
be made a very profitable proposition 
in Greece. Here it is frequently the 
utter incompetence of the underwriter 
which encourages the owners towards 
fraudulent dealings, and to a degree 
one cannot quite blame the local under- 
writer because he has in many cases 
made not the slightest pretensions of 
possessing the smallest knowledge of 
marine business. 

Cover for marine insurance agents 
in Greece is even now very easily ob- 
tainable from brokers in London, the 
home firms apparently resting content 
with the knowledge that the local firm 
concerned is financially in a position 
to put up the necessary deposit of 
50,000 drachmae with the Greek Gov- 
ernment and to give a banker’s guar- 
antee of say 250 against premiums col- 
lected—a workable knowledge of ma- 
rine insurance does not appear to me 
to enter into the negotiations in any 
way whatsoever. I could count on the 
fingers of my one hand the men in 
Greece today who can justly be consid- 
ered as having the necessary grasp of 
marine insurance to enable the under- 
writers to reap a profit from their local 
operations. 





OLD SOL TURNS THEM BACK 


Old Sol, beating down with all his 
energy on the over-heated pavement of 
the marine insurance district last week, 
turned Beaver street and other parts 
into a veritable No-Man’s Land. Brok- 
ers used the phones to place their spe- 
cial risks or waited until the office boy 
had corraled a few umbrellas to use 
as sunshades. One underwriter wan- 
dered down to Battery Park at noon on 
Friday to see whether New York bay 
had dried up. Business was so slow he 
didn’t place it beyond modern possi- 
bilities. 
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E. J. Coleman Joins 
The Automobile 


UNDERWRITER WITH C. R. EBERT 


Appointment Meets With Popular 
Approval; Coleman One of Street’s 
Leading Marine Men 





fugene J. F. Coleman, the popular 
and well-known marine insurance un- 
derwriter, will today join the staff of 
the marine department of the Automo- 
bile of Hartford. He is associated with 
C. R. Ebert, secretary of the depart- 
ment, at 82 Beaver street. This ap- 
pointment, rumored for several days 
along Beaver street, will be accepted 
with thorough approval. 

Mr. Coleman has had no marine con- 
nection since his resignation from Mr. 
McGee’s office over a year ago and as 
he is one of the most experienced and 
careful underwriters in the district, the 
company to secure his abilities to aug- 
ment its underwriting strength should 
be congratulated. The insurance dis- 
trict has long watched with open inter- 
est the course fol'owed by Mr. Coleman 
this last year to learn which would be 
the fortunate office to attach his ser- 
vices. 


WHAT IS CUSTOM AT LLOYDS? 





English Justice Holds That Insurers 
Are Liable Direct to Assureds, 
Not Through Brokers 





The judgment of Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
in a case in which the custom of Lloyd’s 
was invoked, is one of considerable 
importance, giving, as it does, a ruling 
on the rights of underwriters and brok- 
ers in dealings “in account.” The Mc- 
Gowin Lumber and Export Company 
sued the Pacific Marine Insurance Com- 
pany in respect of a loss of a vessel 
called the “Three Marys.” There is no 
dispute concerning the claim, but the 
firm who negotiated the insurance hav- 
ing gone into liquidation the loss was 
put before underwriters by a firm of 
English brokers. The brokers owes the 
underwriters money in respect of pre- 
miums, and the amount of the loss was 
written off this debt. Apparently the 
assured did not receive payment from 
the brokers and the present proceedings 
were instituted. 

The policy contained a clause saying 
“All claims arising hereon are to be re- 
coverable according to the customs and 
usages of Lloyd’s,” and it was upon this 
clause that the defence was based. How- 
ever, Mr. Justice Rowlatt held that the 
settlement of claims in account is a 
custom which operates only between 
the underwriters and the broker, and 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs. Stay 
of execution was granted, but in the 
event of there being no further develop- 
ments it would appear that at present 
the law holds the underwriters are 
directly responsible to the assured for 
the payment of claims, and that it is 
no defence to plead that payment has 
been made to the broker who acts as 
intermediary, 
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Insurance of Surplus Value ; 
And/or Prospective Profits 





By SVEND ANDERSEN, General Manager Danske Lloyd, 
of Copenhagen 


Part 5 . 











During the war, when many goods 
increased considerably in value before 
arrival at the place of destination, there 
were very frequently large amounts of 
surplus value and profits to be covered. 
In war risk insurance the hazard of 
capture and seizure especially had to 
be taken into account. The Royal Dan- 
ish War Risk Insurance Institute, from 
the outset, strictly adhered to the prac- 
tice of covering only insuranc? of the 
original cost price plus 5% profits, they 
did not, however, prohibit additional 
cover for profits and increased vaiue, 
if the assured could find an underwriter 
to accept same. Naturally these insur- 
ances had to be treated very carefully 
concerning the kind of goods, as well 
as the applicant’s position in view of 
British Trade Control, not only because 
the underwriter of the risk of seizure 
had to pay a total loss for definite seiz- 
ure, but also for the reason that a pre- 
liminary detention extending over sev- 
eral months easily procured for the as- 
sured a right of abandonment, which 


released him from an unpleasant right 
of property and passed the cargo over 
to the underwriter. The surplus value 
underwriter therefore often inserted the 
following special clause in war risk 
policies: “Sec, 168 No. 2 of the Con- 
vention granting an abandonment six 
months (or a year and a day) after 
the seizure of the object insured, is 
annulled, the insurer is always entitled 
to await the final decision of the prize- 
court.” Therefore it is practical for 
the underwriter to decline surplus value 
insurances including the risk of seizure, 
as this, in certain cases, may have the 
consequence that the assured is more 


interested in the condemnation of a 
consignment than in its release. 
An abuse of increased value insur- 


ance and a considerable hazard for the 
underwriter is represented by the fol- 
lowing clause, which is applied espe- 
cially in Germany, viz., “including pros- 
pective profits regardless of amounts,” 
which entitles the assured on the 
ground of a general policy to cover 
any profits on his goods, if there are 
no unfavorable news concerning the 
risk at the time of application. Com- 
bining this condition with the inclina- 
tion of many consignees to refuse ac- 
ceptance of damaged goods, especially 
in times of declining markets, it will 
be clear that the loss for the under- 
writer will be considerably increased, 
if jigh profits of half a speculative 
character are included in the risk. The 
underwriter should only bind himse’f 
in the contract to profits fixed on a 
percentage basis, no matter whether 
they be higher or lower than 10%, or 
stipulated differently for various goods 
and various countries; they should be 
fixed and defined without giving rise 
to legal objections. 


How Clause Might Be Worded 


The above mentioned stipulation in 
a general policy that the underwriter 
undertakes to cover increased values. 
if no unfavorable news is at hand or 
is known, shou'd be drafted in such a 
way as to clearly show that the under- 
writer is at liberty to accept or de- 
cline such insurances. For practica: 
reasons, the clause might be worded 
as follows: 

“According to this contract spe- 
cial insurances of increased value 
or expected profits (surplus value 
insurances) may be effected, Such 


insurances shall. however, be de- 
cared either before departure of 
the vessel or, if already on her 
voyage, at a moment when the 
risk, according to the view of the 
underwriter, is in no respect pre 
judiced. The risk therefore does 
not attach before the underwriter 
has notified its acceptance. For re- 
sold goods the assured may take 
out an insurance—under the same 
restrictions—for profits actually 
realized by himself or profits ex- 
pected by the buyer. 

“The underwriter will either is- 
sue a policy or a cover note or he 
will notify his refusal to accept 
the insurance not later than 3 days 
after receipt of the proposal by 
the chief office.” 

It may be practical for the treatment 
of the various insurances to state the 
points that must be cleared up for 
every surplus value of insurance: 

Points to Know Before Granting 

Surplus Insurance 
1.—Particulars as to the cargo to 
which the profits attach; quantity al- 
ways to be stated. 

2.—Kind of interest (profits realized 
or expected, increased value). 

Declaration of weight, if quantity is 
not exactly stated. 

3.—Where is the principal insurance 
covered? Conditions and amounts? 

4.—Date of sailing? Date of bill of 
lading? 

5.—Is there any other news as to the 
voyage? 

6.—What are the reasons for effect- 
ing the additional insurance at this 
particular moment? (Have the papers 
arrive now? ise in the market? Sale? 

7.—Are there any statements in the 
underwriter’s office as to the volage 
of the ship in question? 


8.—-Has the vessel been on the way 
longer than normally? May it be as- 
sumed that she has been exposed to 
serious perils of an extraordinary kind 
(strong and lasting storms, unusually 
thick fog, ice drift, or other unusual ice 
obstacles; seiure for the purpose of 
trial in a prize-court) ? 
9—Is it a rule with the applicant 
to covevr surplus value insurances? 
The demands made on the under- 
writer as to how to judge the risk of 
surplus value insurance are by no 
means insignificant. One of the most 
important sources for judging the 
progress of a voyage is, for larger ves- 
sels, Lloyd’s Daily Index, the latest 
number of which should always be 
perused before accepting an additional 
insurance, Further, the company’s loss 
department should as a rule be con 
sulted, as to eventual news of losses. 
If the ship-ownerg reside at the same 
place, they should be applied to for 
the latest news regarding the ship, in 
the event of the s'ightest doubt arising. 
Weather and political situation require 
always to be taken into account in cer- 
tain circumstances. The insurance may 
only be written when everything indi- 
cates a normal situation. If there are 
any indications of particular perils, the 
experienced underwriter will either ap- 
solutely decline the insurance or, if 
notwithstanding he intends granting 
partial cover, he will restrict the in 
surance by stipulating a clause which 
may read as follows: “This policy cov- 
ers only losses occurring after the 
- o'clock. In the event of a claim 


the onus of proof that the loss under 
the policy has actually happened subse- 


quent to this particular hour, rests with 
the assured,” 











THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
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Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
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Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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Agents Will Share 
Burglary Profits 


TO COMBAT HIGH LOSS RATIO 





National Surety Announces New Plan 
of Compensation to Encourage 
Selection of Risks 





A new method of compensating bur- 
glary insurance agents has been an- 
nounced by the National Surety on the 
basis of “commission and share-of-the- 
profits-to-the-agent.” No contracts will 
be made on any other plan in the future, 
and the executives believe that this 
marks a real constructive step toward 
solving a very important problem. It 
has the effect of putting a premium on 
the effort of every agent who has at 
heart the interests of his company in 
the selection of risks. The increasing 
loss ratio on burglary risks has created 
a problem which can only be solved at 
the source. 

Reduction of premiums on the busi- 
ness written can have no beneficial ef- 
fect because it offers no means of alter- 
ing the trend of the ratio. On the other 
hand, the granting of a profit-sharing 
commission plan should have the effect 
of influencing agents to write only busi- 
ness which will show a profit. 

The announcement issued by Vice- 
President Mee gives the following sum- 
mary of reasons for the company’s 
action: 

“It is a well recognized fact with 
practically all of the .companies that 
the loss ratio on burglary lines has 
been steadily increasing for some years 
past, and regardless of the close scrut- 
iny of all new lines on the part of home 
office underwriters, this high loss ratio 
has persisted, resulting in an actual 
consistent loss and recently one com- 
pany arbitrarily reduced its commis- 
sions on such business. The National 
Surety is now proceeding on the theory 
that if the business is properly selected 
and underwritten at its source, that is 
by the agent securing same, it will be 
noticeably reflected in the loss ratio, 
and in order to solve this problem no 
new agency contracts on burglary lines 
will be made in the future except on a 
commission and _ share-of-the-profits-to- 
the-agent basis.” 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED 





Governor Appoints Twelve to Supervise 
State Fund in Compliance 
With New Laws 





In compliance with provisions of the 
laws of 1922, Governor Miller has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee for the 
New York state insurance fund. The 
law provides that members of this com- 
mittee be employes or offcers of em- 
ployers insured in the stat fund. The 
duties of the committee ecezrespond to 
those of a board of directors of an 
insurance company, to consider the 
condition of the fund and examine its 
reserves, investments, and other mat- 
ters re’ating to its administration. 

The following members were appoint- 
ed: Edmund N. Huyck, of Albany, for 
three years; Thomas W. Larkin, of 
LeRoy, for two years; W. H. Dupka, 
Lackawanna Steel Company, of Buffalo, 
one year; Philip T. Dodge, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, New York City, 
for one year; J. Charles Andrews, 
Turner Construction Company, New 
York City, two years; F. L. Morse, 
president of the Morse Chain Company, 
Ithaca, three years; Saul Singer, Singer 
Brothers, Ine., New York City, one 
year; John F. Wells, Rochester, two 
years; Henry J. Wright, editor of the 
New York “Globe,” three years. 


Rumors of Low Taxi 
Rates Not All Truth 


ECONOMY LIES IN’ FLEETS 





Seventeen Bonded Cabs in Accidents in 
July; Cancellations Are Numerous 
Until Law is Enforced 





Misunderstandings due to rumors 
and misunderstood facts have had much 
to do with the chaotic condition of the 
taxicab law enforcement in New York 
City. Theoretically the majority of 
taxicab owners are waiting for a court 
decision before taking out insurance or 
applying for bonds. Actua'ly rumors 
have spread to the effect that bonds 
are obtainable for five dollars per 
month, and credit in many uninformed 
circles of individual operators is given 
to their counsel in recent unsuccessful 
court actions. 

“We’ve beaten the rate down from 
$45 to $5 now,” one operator said and 
explained that a certain automobile 
company had gone into the _ surety 
business. Inquiry developed that the 
company in question is the largest 
bonded group in New York, and that 
the bonds were written through the 
pool of stock surety companies headed 
by Albert E. Sheridan. The month'y 
rate on this group, of over 700 cabs, is 
$6.88 per cap after an initial deposit 
of $48.63 is made with the association. 

During the first rush for business one 
enterprising broker sent out 190,000 
postcards saying that he was prepared 
to issue bonds “as low as $5.88 per 
cab per month.” He failed to mention 
that this was only possible on a group 
of 1,500 and he forgot to mention the 
initial collateral deposit required. The 
only figure which seems to have stuck 
in the minds of the men receiving these 
cards was the figure 5. 


No New Groups Over 500 


The governing committee of the 
surety bonding pool met and consid- 
ered the matter of fleet rates carefully 
with the resu’t that no fleets of more 
than 500 cabs will hereafter be bonded. 
This rule went into effect as of August 
4. It had no effect on the associations 
already covered, but placed a limit on 
future organizations. 

Upon receipt of this notice, A. A. 
Stewart, secretary of the Yellow Tax- 
cab Bonding Group, which admits only 
the operators of Shaw cabs began the 
organization of a new group of 500. The 
new association known as the United 
Bonding Group, will admit to member- 
ship any authorized cab driver ap- 
proved by the surety companies. The 
initial deposit required is $54.21 and 
the monthly rate for the bond is $7.63 
per cab. This is the lowest rate ob- 
tainable under any conditions in the 
future. 


Groups Not Distinguishable 


One misapprehension which has 
caused the public some concern is the 
appearance of new cabs on the streets. 
One, the red top cab, is particularly 
noticeabl'. These are Yellow cabs, 
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members of the Yellow Bonding Group. 
They do not all belong to one large 
operating company but they do all op- 
erate Shaw taxicabs. Many of the 
Brown and white cabs are operated by 
the Twentieth Century, and by the 
Black and White fleet operators. Color 
is no indication of fleet membership or 
dependability. The green meter flag 
shows that the cab carrying it is author- 
ized by the city and operates only at 
the lowest rate. The American Yellow 
cabs have been granted an injunction 
against the use of their exact style of 
lettering on other groups, but even this 
regulation has been hard to enforce. 


Acident Proves Fatal 

During Ju'y taxiabs were involved 1n 
accidents from which three fatalities re- 
sulted. Two of these cabs were covered 
in accordance with the law, but the 
inevitable happened in one case and 
the operator was neither insured nor 
bonded. He is not financially able to 
stand a heavy judgment and the action 
of the victims must seek other chan- 
nels if they are to recover. This has 
led to some discussion as to whether 
the police commissioner and other 
officials charged with the enforcement 
of the law cannot be held responsible 
and made defendants in the action if 
it is brought in court. 


Few Are Solvent 


Seventeen accidents were reported by 
bonded cabs during July. Of these, eight 
have resulted in suits, three of which 
appear to be rather serious in their 
claims. Of the seventeen operators in- 
volved, it is safe to say that none 
could have paid the full judgment re- 
quired by law without the aid of the 
bonding company. Their responsibility 
is guaranteed however so that the in- 
jured may recover what is rightfully 
their due up to the amount provided 
by law. 


Another Development 


Another development which may be 
layed to several causes is the large 
number of cancellations which are be- 
ing received both by the bonding com- 
panies and by the mutuals. It seems 
that many of the independent operators 
are unable to pay the $45 per month 
rate stipulated on a mutual casualty 
policy. Many others are unwilling to 
pay the individual rate for a bond. 












FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUIUGING - 41" & WALNUT STS.. 
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Maryland Casualty 
Launches School 


TRAIN SPECIAL WORKERS 





WILL 





All Employees of the Company Are 
Invited to Study the Courses 
Offered 





The Maryland Casualty has  an- 
nounced the establishment of a training 
school to be conducted at the home 
office at Baltimore. The aim of the 
school will be to train special agents 
for field work, to prepare home office 
employees for positions of greater re- 
sponsibility, and to prepare general and 
sub-agents and their employees for the 
profitable cultivation of business. For 
the benefit of branch office employees 
and those who are unable to attend the 
main office classes, correspondence 
courses are being arranged. Joseph R. 
Wilson, manager of the development 
division, will direct the activities of the 
school. 

Separate classes will be organized for 
the study of surety principles and 
salesmanship, and casualty principles 
and salesmanship. Either or both 
courses may be taken by any employee. 
The lessons on field development will be 
included in both branches of study. 

Fifteen Courses Prepared 

The courses of instruction will cover 
every phase of the work from the quali- 
fication of applicants for positions, to 
home office methods for handling busi- 
ness. Fifteen different courses of study 
have been formulated. A series of les- 
son papers will be provided for all those 
who enroll, as the basis for each course. 
Actual work in various home office 
divisions may be assigned to students 
so as to give them practical experience 
in handling the various lines or work. 
Oral recitations will be held covering 
each topic, studied, lectures will be 
given by company officials, written ex- 
aminations will be held, and certificates 
of proficiency granted. 





CLAIM ASSOCIATION SPEAKERS 





Atlantic City Gathering Will Hear Bro- 
Smith, Barry and Others; Ques- 
tion Box Session 





The thirteenth annual convention of 
the International Claim Association will 
be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 11 to 13. The program in- 
cludes addresses by William BroSmith, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
Travelers; James V. Barry, fourth vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life; C. R. G. 
Forrester, M.D., Chicago; John B. Mil- 
liken, assistant director, United States 
Veterans Bureau; John A. Milliner, su- 
preme attorney United Commercial 
Travelers of America, and James G. 
Madigan, vice-president Union Indem- 
nity Co. 

One entire session will be given to a 
——- box and smoker during which 
vital gubjects wjll be discygsed, 
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New Maritime Rate 
Schedule Issued 


TO COMPLY WITH AMENDMENTS 





Recent Court Rulings And Law 
Changes Make New Compensation 
Schedule Necessary 





A change in the form of cover and 
rates on maritime employment has been 
announced by the Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Board, of New York, to com- 
ply with recent decisions and rulings 
by federal courts and recent amend- 
ments to the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws. Secretary Leon S. Senior 
has issued the following announcement 
of the rate schedule approved by the 
insurance department on the new classi- 
fications: 

Compensation Premium Rates—The 
1922 amendments to the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Law (Knight 
bill) and the amendments to the Fed- 
eral Judicial Code (Johnson-Mills bill), 
together with the decisions handed 
down by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
cases involving questions of compensa- 
tion for maritime workers (Grant Smith 
Porter Ship Company vs. Rhode, briefly 
known as the Oregon case, and State 
Industria! Commission of New York vs. 
Nordenholt Corp., briefly known as the 
Insana case), have made necessary a 
change in form of cover and rates for 
maritime employments. 

The classification and rating com- 
mittee accordingly, acting upon the ad- 
vice of the actuarial committee, has 
adopted the following form of compen- 
sation cover and rates for classifica- 
tions named below: 

Stevedoring Risks 

Form of Cover—Cover I (limited lia- 
bility) and Cover 11 (voluntary com- 
pensation) are withdrawn and in place 
thereof substituted a single form of un- 
limited compensation and liability to be 


MUST INCLUDE FALSE AWARD 





Rating Board Rules Claim Now Called 
Fraudulent be Included in 
1921 Experience 





An interesting decision in experience 
rating has been reported by the com- 
pensation rating board on a case where 
$2,888 was paid out as an award made 
by the New York State Commission and 
paid by a former carrier. Later, on 
application by the assured’s present 
carrier, the case was reopened by the 
Commissioner who denied any further 
c'aim for compensation holding that 
the accident did not arise out of and 
in the course of employment, but that 
modification of an award is not allowed 
in the case of money already paid. 

Application to exclude the loss from 
the experience in rating the risk for 
the 1921 policy was denied for four 
stated reasons. First, the committee 
ruled that on the original hearing evi- 
dence of fraud was not presented clear- 
ly enough to affect the decision allow- 
ing the award to the claimant. Second, 
the assured seemed to have made no 
special attempt to prevent payment of 
the award. Third, no evidence was 
presented to the board calling attention 
to the alleged fraudulent award. Fourth, 
a revision of loss valuations is not 
allowable on the basis of subsequent 
judicial and departmental decisions. 

The revaluation for a policy term 
beginning subsequent to the decision 
may eliminate this amount within the 
meaning of the rules of the board. 





Joe C. Caperton, superintendent of 
agencies for the Indianapolis Life, was 
with General Pershing’s expedition in 
Mexico. In the World War he saw 
active service in France. He became 
a salesman eighteen years ago and 
when he went into life insurance more 


written on the Universal Standard jee ently he quickly made « aanenee. 
Workmen's Compensation Policy. a : eee ILS 
Code Classification Rate MP. 
TRIO: Bhwwedaritaa, NT, Oy 1a sai eno 5 6 sein (10 05 e000 0 10 6:9 6 e000 oi n:orw e020 918 11.15 66 
7312 Stevedoring by hand or by means of hand trucks exclusively— 

no hoisting of cargo (N. P. D. in connection with a single vessel) 3.85 29 


Vessel, Dredging and Marine Wrecking 
Risks 
Form of Cover: Cover I (limited lia- 
bility) and Cover II (voluntary compen- 
sation) are withdrawn and in place 
thereof substituted a single form of .un- 
limited compensation with endorsement 
limiting the liability for damages under 
paragraph 1-(b) to $15,000 for any one 
person injured. (Rates for higher lim- 
its under advisement.) 


force as well as to policies written on 
and after that date. 


Experience Rating 


Approval of the special experience 
rating plan applicable for stevedoring, 
dredging, marine wrecking and vessel 
risks has been withdrawn. A new plan 
will be prepared for stevedoring risks 
and will be published when approved. 
The matter of applying experience rat- 


Vessel Schedule 
Code Classification Rate M.P. 
Sea UORMNGTS AUTOAL SIMMS) 6 .iossic essen Ss obemS a8 46 eu sSKasbeewkden 4.37 32 
SOUR EUERONUS TUTOR DIMMOB) 6.6 5.50.e nse Siwwseoae@iaeewaeercwes vbnenes 4.37 32 
Pe OY GORUS. Shin etn eso iajSond se showy essa awh ended Gah wen owas 3.86 29 
7003 Steamers (River, Bay and MIND aes sebustiina Sh GERERAESS ae ee 3.86 29 
7004 Steamers (Ocean and Coastwise)........ UbaseausNbwasenesoanee 3.86 29 
7005 Tugboats (Ocean and Coastwise)............cccceccccceccccece 3.86 29 
Pa NI RII aod a's Sib io ote adv a Wine oh sw wiS ws os Wow Saisie bia Raw KASS Se 3.86 29 
7008 Tugboats (River, Bay and Sound)..-..........cccccccccccccccuce 3.86 29 
7041 Sailing Vessels (Great Lakes)...................000. PP ee y ELE 49 
7042 Sailing Vessels (Ocean and Coastwise)............ceeccceeeees 6.96 45 
pe deg itl | flip fo tot oe (i BE CRE Ce ate eee ene na eee aE 4.37 32 
igoe Canal Boats CPowen Trigen) oo... .ccciccccccdcecsedeesscesecaes 6.22 41 
7055 Canal Boats (Not Power Driven).............cccecccccecccccuce 5.64 38 
7056 Barges, Scows and Lighters (Great Lakes).............cccceeece 6.22 41 
7057 Barges, Scows and Lighters (Ocean Going)...............cc0e- 6.22 41 
7058 Barges, Scows and Lighters (N. O. C.).........ccccceececcccee .- 6.22 41 
7059 Yachts—private ......... LE DCSE Me WROUE Soa als eee Same aane 3.86 29 
Sill die TO US en Se ee ee 1 ee ee 3.86 29 
7066 Fishing Vessels "(Pound Fishing) Sa eaauibe ak acWe teases her iuwae 3.86 29 
7067 Fishing Vessels (Motorboats and Tugs) Seagoing................ 3.86 29 
7068 Fishing Vessels, Motorboats and Tugs) Not Seagoing............ 6.96 45 
7071 Fishing Vessels yey MAY) eine wescuutnrrcoreas Oe eoe 1.97 20 
PLoS MOA WV ORBONS MINS MOS ED io ie ois hix soo Sdn aioe ides ce Cte 11.57 68 
SEO SP SMUT 5555s abe oi Raita ia ebay oc KSA oe aa ints Oh eee 3.86 29 
ee and Marine Wrecking Risks 
den. Sy St Pr eet eee 5.38 37 
6224 Dredging—Sue Pe dredges BRU sb ses Ainwiauslemw sin ee eeaseh ale ie 5.38 37 
6231 Dredging—Drilling and Blasting............................... 22.80 124 
6890 Wrecking—Marine .,........... [sae Nabe aan es sina suak wien ooimate 10.26 61 
Approval 


The foregoing forms of cover and 
rates have been approved in accordance 
with Section 67 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law by the Superintendent of In- 
surance effective as of August 22, 1922, 
and are applicable to all policies in 


ing to the other maritime classifications 
has been taken under advisement. 





Tariff associations in several Oriental 
cities are in a wobbly condition, , notably 
at Shanghai aud Tokio. -~ 
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he Fidelity and Casualty Gmpanyot NewYork 


—1876— ROBERT J. HILLAS, Prendent —1922— 
— CASUALTY. INSURANCE. —_— 
FIDELITY ACCIDENT 
= and SURETY BONDS 
Court DISABILITY 
FIDUCIARY Total Assets ....-.-cccccoces Over fshey S seven Million Dollars “HEALTH 
Bota) WESTING. ccccancpeessess ver Twenty Million Dollars LIABILITY 
CONTRACT Surplus to “Poticvioiders bepeeaen bey er Seven Million Dollars 
DEPOSITORY Josses Paid to June 30, 1922....-.Over Ninety Million Dollars COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL -- == AUTOMOBILE 
FEDERAL OFFICIAL Agencies in All Important Towns: ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
Custom House BRANCH OFFICES mimecany 
REVENUE ALBANY BUFFALO HARTFORD MONTREAL RICHMOND 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO ROBBERY 
LICENSE BALTIMORE CONCORD LOUISVILLE PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS FLY-WHEEL 
FRANCHISE BROOKLYN DETROIT MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON ania 
EXCISE METROPOLITAN OFFICES: 130 William Street, NEW YORK CITY Seine 
INDEMNITY GENERAL AND STATE AGENCIES Ww omen IMPORTANT CITIES PHYSICIANS 
MISCELLANEOUS ALLAN J. FERRES, Vice-President, in charge of AGENCY DEPARTMENT DruGGisTs 
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Another Marine Risk? 
Vice-president Grant, of the Fidelity 


& Deposit, is making quite a reputa- 

tion in Washington, D. C., through his 

houseboat parties on the Potomac. Mr. 

Grant Owns a two-story boat on which 

he can rest and forget his business 

cares as well as enjoy river parties. 
+ * * 


Notes Demand for Hail Policies 

The Hartford Courant of August 24 
carried a long editorial on the increas- 
ing demand for rain and hail insurance 
in New England and especially among 
tobacco growers. The writer dealt with 
the inaccuracy of available figures fore- 
casting the probable risk for days or 
periods except immediately following 
the date of the policy, and pointed out 
the difficulty of making equitable rates. 

*¢ «* 


Broadcast Theft Alarms 

A new and practical use of radio has 
been instituted by the William B. Joyce 
& Co., general agents of the National 
Surety. A complete description of all 
stolen automobiles will be broadcast 
over a radius of 2,000 miles. The 
agency is also considering the advisa- 
bility of supplying the same service for 
bonded banks, 

* * @ 


A $700,000 Bond 
J. C. Elliott of the J. S. Elliott Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, has recently 
written a $700,000 bond on the adminis- 
tratrix of an estate. The J. S. Elliott 
Co, represents the Maryland Casualty. 

















Business Is Good 

The Friday letter sent out by the 
Bankers Accident, of Des Moines, this 
week dwells on the matter of being a 
good boss. “One would think from the 
way these boys ta’k that all their cus- 
tomers were railroad shopmen and coal 
miners,” says vice-president Budlong. 
“We have only one agent who special- 
izes on railroad men and I haven't 
heard a kick from him this summer.” 
The letter says that the company pays 
time and a half for over time every 
time if the salesman only sticks to his 
work. 

* * * 
Hughes Goes to Halifax 

Edmund A. Hughes, formerly special 
agent in Kentucky and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania for the National Surety, has 
been appointed in charge of, the surety 
department of the Rainnie & Keator 
general agency at Hallifax, Nova Sco- 
tia. Mr. Hughes is a graduate of Har- 
vard, has had a thorough training in 
the surety field, and is unusually well- 
fitted for his new position. 
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Van Schaack Opens 
Public Safety Meet 


BIG CONGRESS AT DETROIT 





David Van Schaack, of the Aetna, 
Chairman of the Public Safety 
Section 





David Van Schaack, director and head 
of the publicity department of the Aetna 
Life companies, made the opening ad- 
dress Wednesday afternoon at the ses- 
sions of the Public Safety Section of 
the National Safety Council at the De- 
troit Congress in session this week. 
Mr. Van Schaack, as chairman of the 
section, outlined the work done by the 
various committees during the year. 

One of the most important reports 
made at the congress was that of the 
committee on elevator hazards. In the 
attempt to eliminate these hazards the 
committee prepared a course in safety 
for elevator operators, consisting of six 
lessons to be used in schools conducted 
by locals for men engaged in handling 
elevators. The first lesson covers the 
qualifications of a good operator and 
describes the several types of hydraulic, 
electric and belt-driven elevators. The 
second takes up controlling devices and 
automatic limit stops. The third shows 
the principles of cable devices and 
emergency switches; the fourth, car 
safety devices and emergency exits; 
fifth, landings and landing doors; the 
sixth, car doors and gates, and emer- 
gency brakes. Examination questions 
in comprehensive lists are prepared for 
the instructors to use upon completion 
of the course. 

In commenting on the course Mr. Van 
Schaack said: “The elevator is the 
greatest of common carriers and the 
safety of the public using it is so largely 
dependent upon the elevator operator 
that the course developed by this com- 
mittee is a real contribution to public 
safety.” 

Service for Locals Developed 


An extensive service to locals coun- 
cils has been developed by the public 
safety division during the year, accord- 
ing to the reports. Charts have been 
prepared on organization, activities and 
financing of local councils; a monthly 
news-letter with valuable enclosures 
has been sent out to all locals; a mono- 
graph on “safe drivers’ clubs” has been 
prepared and distributed. Copies of the 
public safety material have been widely 
distributed to state and municipal 
authorities. 

Finance Important Work 

Mr. Van Schaack made the announce- 
ment that the Public Safety Section 
will probably begin financing some of 
its more important work soon. This 
early development will be made possi- 
ble by the co-operation of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers which has decided to expend 
approximately half of its $60,000 auto- 
mobile accident prevention campaign 
fund through the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Action by a joint conference during 
the next few weeks is expected to result 
in a decided impetus to public safety 
work during the coming year. 

Codify Traffic Lights 

One of the outstanding developments 
of the year is the beginning of work 
upon a standard code for traffic safety, 
in which the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Bureau 
of Standards are joint sponsors with 
the National Safety Council. The pro- 
posed code will standardize all signals, 
insure the use.of colored lights on all 
highway vehicles, railroad crossings 
and highway signals. 

The beginning of a public safety 
movement in New York under the aus- 
pices of the Safety Institute of America 
is also worthy of note. 

Robbins B. Stoeckel, Connecticut 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, pre- 
pared a report which was read at the 
session, showing the methods pursued 
in that state to control undirected city 
traffic. Tabulation of accidents show- 
ing the most dangerous points in each 


city was urged so that traffic might be 
slowed at these points. 
Educational Motion Pictures 

David S. Beyer, vice-president of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, and 
chairman of the Motion Picture Com- 
mittee of the council, spoke on the edu- 
cational possibilities of the motion pic- 
tures and pointed out the almost uni- 
versal penetration into the smallest 
hamlets of the country. , 

The General Program 

The program for the two sessions in- 
cluded addresses after the business re- 
ports had been completed. G. A. Wal- 
ters, Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Detroit, spoke on the subject of ‘“Pre- 
venting Automobile Accidents by Regu- 
lation. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of 
the Metropolitan, chose for his subject 
“The Trend of Public Accidents.” Lew 
R. Palmer, Equitable, told “What the 
Boy Scouts Are Doing to Prevent Public 
Accidents.” CC. M. Talbert followed 
with a speech on standardizing signs 
and signals, and R. B. Stoeckel’s report 
was then read. 

At the Thursday session E. P. Elzy, 
Aetna, read the report on the elimina- 
tion of elevator hazards. Safety lessons 
through the movies were discussed by 
David S. Beyer, Liberty Mutual. G. H. 
McClain, manager of the Louisville 
Council, talked on “Teaching the Public 
Safety Through Publicity,’ and S. C. 
Mumford, of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, discussed the “Benefits of Com- 
munity Organiation for Safety.” Frank 
E. Morris, safety engineer of the Lib- 
erty Mutual, talked on ‘‘Typical School 
Hazards and How to Correct Them.” 





SOUTHERN SURETY BUILDS 





Western Company Opens New Chicago 
Home to Be Occupied By In- 
surance Only 





A new four-story building has been 
erected by the Southern Surety, of Des 
Moines, at 210 East Ohio street, Chi- 
cago, to house the company’s represen- 
tatives. The first floor will be occupied 
by the general insurance business of O. 
W. Hunke & Co. The second floor will 
be occupied by Virtus C. Rohm & Com- 
pany and by the medical, industrial, 
accident and inspection departments. 
The two upper floors will be occupied 
by large fire insurance companies. A 
private garage occupies space at the 
rear of the building. 

The Southern Surety is just fifteen 
years old and has assets of over $6,160,- 
000. Charles S. Cobb, of Des Moines, 
has been its president since organiza- 
tion and F. A. Ungles is the vice-presi- 
dent. The organization is one of the 
thriving western companies which have 
helped make Des Moines an insurance 
centre. All forms of surety bonds and 
casualty lines, including health and 
accident, are written 





DENIES BUILDING DELAYS 

Builders and architects have com- 
plained of delays caused by the presen- 
tation of compensation insurance poli- 
cies for examination before being grant- 
ed building permits as required by legis- 
lative action during the last session of 
New York !awmakers. Charles Brady, 
superintendent of buildings called atten- 
tion in his reply to the fact that certif- 
cates are issued by insurance companies 
and by the state fund which may be filed 
by applicants and referred to in their 
applications, thus avoiding all delays. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 


33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 
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Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents 


Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 
100% AMERICAN. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


S&S Wm Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
go Fidelity and Surety. Bonds, Liability Workmen's 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Masenclmesits Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





ZURICH WITHDRAWS 
The Zurich resigned from member- 
ship in the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters as of August 22. 
This company has a substantial volume 
of business through the middle west. 











MORE THAN 


$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
vyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
30ld—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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A Fine Tribute 
to Local Agents. 





“ OU are more than business men, you are 
benefactors of mankind,”’ said Hon. James 
F. Ramey, Insurance Commissioner of 


Kentucky addressing the annual convention of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance Agents. 


“Who among you,” he continued, ‘‘has not felt 
the thrill and your heart swell with pride because 
you had, through persistence, perhaps, written 
adequate insurance on some manufacturing plant 
employing scores or thousands of wage-earners 
who would have been scattered to the four winds 
in search of employment if you had not delivered 
the timely check enabling him speedily to rebuild 


the plant after the fire? 
Hon. James F. Ramey 


- fasuvence Comulectoner off Keutuchy “Through your efforts your neighbor has been 
saved the humiliation of passing the hat when his 
modest home with all its contents was consumed. 
He rebuilds his home and refurnishes it with the 
very money you promised him your company 
would pay in case of fire. You have saved the 
family years of penury with all its attendant dan- 
gers and misery. You have rebuilt an American 


We are proud to know that thou- 
sands of Glens Falls agents are 


numbered among these benefactors home. Every fire is a potential tragedy, and the 
of mankind, and we heartily echo only intervening element is adequate insurance. 
Commissioner Ramey’s tribute This service as an ‘Unofficial public servant’ you 


are called on to perform, that insurance may do 


the greatest good to the greatest number of our 
citizens.” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


a < 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 5a 
(Founded in 1847) 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
£. Ww. WEST H. N. DICKINSON F. M. SMALLEY R. C. CARTER J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT 
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